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One gem of the ‘Loveliest fleet of islands that lies anchored in any ocean,” They all mean Hawaii. All-Inclusive-Cost tours, from the Pacific 
Coast may be enjoyed for less than $350. For complete information, write Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 225-D Bush Street, San Francisco, or 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


215 Market St., San Francisco 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
723 W.Seventh St., Los Angeles 814 Second Avenue, Seattle 271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 685 Market St., San Francisco 213 East Broadway, San Diego 412 Thomas Building, Dallas 


. If you wish a portfolio of these four maps, each 


This is one of a series of four cartographs of the principal islands of the Hawaiian group 


; in stamps or corm, with your, mame and address, to Hawaii Tourist.Bureau, 225-D Bush Street, San Francisco 


suitable for framing, send 25c 
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YOU°RE SITTING 
IN THE CENTER 
OF THE WORLD 


Across the town or across the state... across 
the continent or across the seven seas...it’s 
all the same when you use Postal Telegraph. 
For Postal Telegraph is part of the great 
International System that, through perfect 
coordination of its varied communication 
facilities, reaches the entire world. 


Is it to Europe, Asia or the Orient your 
message is destined? Then Postal 
Telegraph and Commercial Cables, 
working in the perfect harmony of 
close kinship, carry your message 
through in a jiffy. 

Is it South America, Central Ametr- 
ica or the West Indies that you would 
reach? Then Postal Telegraph and 


Postal Telegraph is the only American 
telegraph company offering a world-wide 
service of coordinated record communications. 


Ail America Cables, teaming up with the spirit 
of the brothers-in-communication that they 
are, flash your message through while you still 
measure Time in seconds. 


Or if by chance your message-destination is 
a ship that sails the seven seas, then Postal 
Telegraph links arms with another member 
of the International family — Mackay Radio 
...and presto...your message is 
THERE. 


Thus when you use Postal Tele- 
graph, everywhere is within arm’s 
reach... distances of a few miles or 
a thousand miles are equalized. No 
matter where you happen to be, 
YOU are in the center of the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 


All America 
Cables 


; 
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ESCORTED TRIPS TO EUROPE AND TO 
AMERICA’S. OWN VACATION LANDS— 
Six European trips . .. de luxe . . . econom- 
ical. Eight unusual itineraries by rail and steamer 
in America’s own vacation lands including 
Alaska, National Parks, Grand Canyon, Havana, 
Hawaii, and many others. All trips escorted by 
experienced men of the James Boring Company. 


CRUISE TO THE ORIENT—THIS SUM- 
MER. A two-month’s trip to Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China and the Philippines 
... first class throughout ... in the utmost 
comfort and at surprisingly low cost. Sail on 


the maiden voyage of the magnificent new 


S.S. PRESIDENT HOOVER. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 
NEXT WINTER. James Boring’s Seventh An- 
nual Mediterranean Cruise sails from New York 
January 26th on the specially chartered Cunard- 
Anchor liner TRANSYLVANIA. Rates includ- 


ing shore excursions $600 up. First class only. 


Send the coupon below today to our nearest office 
for complete information. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 
642 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y., OF 

333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL., o7 
QI FORSYTH STREET, N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send me information about 
(J Summer vacation trips to America’s Vacationlands 
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: EGINNING with this issue, TRavet will be combined with Houmay. 
B To its old readers and its new, TRAvet is delighted to announce an 
increase in its resources, a more diversified contents and a greater 
| fucure. For more than a quarter of a century TRAVEL has maintained its 
| position as the leading magazine of its kind in the United States. Hoxway, 
| during the relatively short time that it has been published, has attracted 
thousands of readers who seek adventure and exhilaration “A-wheel, A-wing, 
| A-float.” The amalgamation of these two magazines will provide a con- 
_tinual source of delight to all who love travel, adventure and exploration. 


The new TRAveL will continue to range the world for romance. The 
_ roadways of adventure will lead everywhere beginning with the wonderlands 
of our own America and following perilous trails winding far beyond the 
_ frontiers of the civilized world. We will fly with the swiftest airplanes; 
tour on motor cars and express trains; sail on ocean greyhounds, tramp 
steamers, vagrant yachts and Chinese sampans; ride with camel caravans 
and nomad horsemen; tramp with the African safari or jungle explorers; 
stroll along rural highways; watch the passing crowds on European boule- 
vards; and bask beneath palms on tropical shores. 


In text and pictures the new TRAveL will present a larger and more 
varied panorama of our world. It is vitally interested in what man does 
and what man creates. It will survey man’s manifold activities the world 
over, whether they are revealed in the latest skyscraper which appears above 
the skyline of New York, or in the tents of the Kirghis nomads of the 
Pamir mountains. 


_ We shall seek to find the “human interest’ in' the rapid tempo of modern 
life in both American and European capitals. We will give the most vivid 
accounts of the latest discoveries of archeologists from the high Andes 
to the forests of Indo-China. We will print the most interesting records of 
the achievements of explorers, naturalists and adventurers. 


TRAVEL will continue to discover, and rediscover, the beauties of medieval 
churches, forgotten towns, the ruined cities of antiquity, and the innumerable 
wonders of the East. It will describe the vivacious life of the world’s 
pleasure resorts and playgrounds, and the changes throughout the world 
which make this century so fascinating and so dramatic. Finally, TRAVEL 
will seek adventures at home as well as abroad, making new discoveries from 
New England to the Southwest and from Puget Sound to Florida. 


__ TRAVEL’s pages will be open to all those who have vital and interesting 
things to tell—and who know how to tell them. Among its contributors 
in recent years, TRAVEL numbers such distinguished writets, travelers and 
explorers as Norman Douglas, the late D. H. Lawrence, Ameen Rihani, 
‘Lewis R. Freeman, Mrs. Carl Akeley, James L. Clark, Mrs. Sackville-West, 
_J. B. Priestley, Thomas Burke, Phillip Guedalla, Paul Morand, Stefan Zweig, 
Sydney Greenbie, Carlton Beals, Anna Louise Strong, Earl Chapin May, 
Henry Albert Phillips, H. V. Morton and many others. All who travel and 
have something original to say are asked to contribute. 


— 


_ The former publishers of Houipay, who were identified with the American 
_ Automobile Association, will continue to codperate with TRaveL. This 
means that TRAVEL will have the support of an organization with a member- 
ship of nearly a million people. The equipment and knowledge of this 
_ organization will be added to the resources already possessed by the publishers 
of TRAVEL, who have been among America’s most prominent publishers of 
travel and guide books for twenty years. 


_ "TRAVEL and Houmay—these two words will characterize the spirit of 
this publication. It is a pleasure to ask’ our readers to set out with us for 
new adventures and new discoveries. 


THE PUBLISHERS. Photo. by Rittase 
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BUILDING THE NEW AMERICA 


Creating an Architecture for the Steel Age—The Evolution of the Skyscraper— 


VERY traveler has his own reason—or reasons—for wish- 
a catalogue of these reasons his 


ing to be “somewhere else”: 


would make a very 
pretty “Exhibit A” in a dis- 
well-worn 


Philosophers—them- 
selves perpetually en route 
from one country of the 
mind to another—may spec- 
ulate on this theme as they 
will, with or without ap- 


-proval: motor cars, locomo- 


tives, ships, airplanes, pres- 
ently even rockets, will pur- 


sue their various mad ways, 


freighted with human bag- 
gage on the alert for some- 
thing, anything, that is 
different from “home.” 
Therein, perhaps, lies one 
of the most powerful rea- 
sons: the lure of the “pic- 
turesque.”” What American, 
waiting for the blast of the 
liner’s whistle that an- 
nounces the commencement 
of a pleasure-trip abroad, 
does not carry in his mind’s 


eye a riot of images sug- 


gesting all the marvels he 
hopes to know in the flesh? 
Strange countries and lan- 
guages, towns saturated with 
history, landscapes radiant 
with unsuspected beauty, 
beckoning to new horizons; 
people made like himself but 
queer in costume, in customs 
queerer still; and through it 
all, like a refrain in music, 
the towers, palaces and mon- 


“uments of all races and 


t 


epochs, each with its story to 
tell: from the inevitable 
Pyramids of the Pharaohs 
to the dramatic but equally 
inevitable climax—the Em- 


pire State Building of New 
York. } 


. 


Architecture, one of the 
earliest of the arts, as it is 
also the most impressive, and 


Men Who Are Transforming Our Cities 


By HaroLtp Warp 


greatest thrills—when he 


Pit! by Charles Phelps Cushing 
THE DAILY NEWS BUILDING 


The Daily News Building in New York is a triumph in architectural 

austerity. Devoid of ordinary ornamentation, this impressive structure de- 

pends entirely on the use of masses and the vertical bands of black and 
white which emphasize its height so dramatically. 


most difficult truly to appreciate, gives the American one of 
travels. 


Brought up in an 
atmosphere of awed, and 
often unreasoning respect 
for the “classics,” the tem- 
ples of Greece and the arenas 
of Rome inspire him with 
delusions of grandeur. 

A youthful reader, per- 


haps, of Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” 
the single word ‘“cathe- 


dral”” releases fervent emo- 
tions that attach themselves 
to other words: Chartres, 
Amiens, Toledo, Lincoln. 
Memories, dim or vivid, of 
Byzantium and the Renais- 
sance, turn his thoughts to 
Santa Sophia, Ravenna, St. 
Mark’s, the palaces of Italy 
and the chateaux of France: 
his whole itinerary is, as it 
were, flanked on both sides 
by the pageantry in stone 
that men’s hands have raised 
throughout the centuries, to 
the glory of life in this 
world—and the next. 

It is not strange that our 
American, resident of a 
country historically less than 
a fifth the age of Europe—a 
tenth that of the Orient— 
should return home _ con- 
vinced that all has been said 
in architecture, and that the 
most the United States can, 
or should attempt to do, is 
by way of adapting, rear- 
ranging, applying and liter- 
ally copying the seemingly 
inexhaustible elements of the 
originals. Mistaking rever- 
ence for modesty, he is con- 
tent to know that such and 
such a bank, church, theater, 
art gallery, library and office 
building are modelled upon 
some “appropriate’’ structure 
out of the venerable Past, 
quite forgetting that the 


model, insofar as it contains that indescribable Something which is 
art, was itself the expression of a Present that knew how to 


endure within its stones. 

Forgetting, too, that 
America neither can, nor 
will, indefinitely stand 
still. Committed ~by the 
remorseless logic of its 
own tradition to a per- 
petual, if often unwilling 
and unconscious warfare 
against all tradition, the 
United States has slowly 
been evolving an archi- 
tecture so basically dif- 
ferent from all previous 
“styles, “andi sso, isue= 
gestive of future growth, 
that even Europe, so 
long our creditor, has 
been. studying and de- 
veloping it; welcoming 
the ideas of a_ small 
group of native pioneers, 
many skilful and daring 
European architects 
have been busy with 
plans and actual build- 
ings which—climax of 
irony—are coming back 
to us as new creations 
for us again to “bor- 
row’! 

Such is the paradox 


TRAVEL 
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Courtesy American Institute of Steel Construction 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SKYSCRAPER 


which it is the purpose of this article briefly to illustrate. 
story, whose earliest definite beginning goes back almost fifty 


The amazing architectural and engineering achievements of the last 
half century are dramatically indicated by these two pictures—the 
Home Insurance Building, built in 1885 and still standing on La Salle « — 
and Adams Streets in Chicago, and the huge new structures that 
line Michigan Boulevard. In the Home Insurance Building—the first 
of all skyscrapers—the pioneer builder, W. L. B. Jenney, carried out 
what no one had ever done before either in theory or practice. He 
developed the magic formula for the use of structural steel that made 
possible the creation of all the great new buildings of America. At 
first the skyscraper was an engineering miracle and an artistic horror. 
Today, however, our finest architects are using the new technique of 
structural steel to create buildings that may rank with the most im- 
pressive and beautiful architecture of the past. 


The 


years, is just such a record of comedy, tragedy, effort, striving, 


Photo. by Charles Phelps Cushing 


THE RACE TOWARD THE CLOUDS 


These six giants of the New York skyline represent less than a quarter of a century’s 


progress in the dizzy competition for height. Beginning at the right the buildings are: 

the Singer Tower (1907) 612 feet, 41 stories; the Metropolitan Life (1908) 700 feet, 50 

stories; the Woolworth Building (1912) 792 feet, 60 stories: the Manhattan Company 

(1929) 927 feet, 70° stories; the Chrysler Building (1930) 1046 feet, 77 stories; and, 

finally, the Empire State (1931) 1250 feet, or 85 stories, plus a “mooring mast” which 
makes the structure equivalent to 102 stories. 


ridicule, failure and 
achievement as would be 
found in the history of 
any great cultural or 
artistic movement; it 
has its heroes and vision- 
aries, its villains and 
satirists, but the course 
is steadily forward, 
aided in this by two of 
the mightiest allies that 
have ever joined forces 
for good or evil: Steel, 
and the Machine. 
Let us begin, 
with an anecdote. 
In his recent and very 
competent book on “The 
New World Architec- 
ture,” Sheldon Cheney 
tells a story that should 
give pause to many of 
those Americans who 
believe we are the cham- 
pion borrowers of for- 
eign ideas in the arts: 
“Seven years ago,” he 
writes, “during my first 
week upon the European 
continent, a Dutch ar- 
chitect was showing me 


then, 
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GIANTS OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Brown Brothers 


Every year, new masses of steel, stone and glass are raised higher and higher above the canyon-like streets of New York in the desperate struggle for 
light and space. Most of the great buildings in this panorama of the mid-city were built within the last five years. A masterpiece of the new archi- 


tecture, the Empire State Building dominates the skyline. 


Its nearest rival in height, the Chrysler Building, is easily recognized by its sharp spire of 


steel. The distinctive white building at the right edge of the picture is the Daily News Building. 


tadical architecture in Amsterdam and 
thereabouts. We rounded a corner and 
came face to face with a building that 
brought me up short. 

““Ah, yes,’ the Dutchman said, noting 
my immediate interest, ‘that is what we 
call the American style.’ 

““Shades of Frank Lloyd Wright!’ I 
murmured. The building had. the long 
emphasized horizontals, the low roofs, 
the grouped windows, the bit of pat- 
terned surface at just the right place, that 
spelled early Wright. 

““Not American, but Wright,’ I said. 
And I explained that in the United States 
not one reputable architect in ten would 
know Wright’s name, unless as a heretic 
and wild man. To be sure, this mode of 
accented horizontals in building had been 
caricatured in suburbs all over the coun- 
try. But as for being typical American 
—what a laugh that would have afforded 
at any meeting of the American Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects in the year 
1922!” y 
This little anecdote has a moral—or 
rather, two morals. First, an old one 
concerning the prophet in his own coun- 
try; and second, a new one, to the effect 


that the United States, out of its own 


needs and strivings, has at last created 
forms which even Europe, for so long 
and in so many ways our creditor, has 


iB 


NAST’S NIGHTMARE 


In 1881, the famous cartoonist, Thomas Nast, 
horrified by New York’s growth, drew this 
prophetic picture of the future city. At that time 
Trinity Church steeple, 284 feet above Broadway, 
was the zenith of the skyline and the principle 
of skyscraper construction had not yet been de- 
veloped. Despite his effort to terrify and exag- 
gerate, Nast has given his skyscrapers only a 
paltry twenty or thirty stories. 


From “Harpers Weekly” 


now borrowed from us wholeheartedly. 

It is worth noting that the structure so 
much admired by Mr. Cheney and his 
Dutch guide was not a skyscraper. (In 
a country like Holland, resting as it were 
on a gigantic sponge, such buildings 
would be somewhat dangerous.) Ap- 
parently, then, we have in the United 
States two so-called “American styles.” 
For the sake of simplicity, let us call 
them the “horizontal” and “vertical” 
tendencies in modern architecture—or, if 
you prefer, the “domestic” and “indus- 
trial.” And, asking the question, “What 
have these tendencies produced in the 
way of notable structures, and what are 
they coming to?” let us take a little 
jaunt around the country, using our eyes 
as best we may on a handful of pictured 
examples, and on what actual building we 
can find. in whatever neighborhood we 
imay happen to be. 

If you live in Chicago, you are, from 
the standpoint of “vertical architecture,” 
at the heart of the matter. For in that 
city, a little less than fifty years ago (in 
1885, to be exact) was erected the first 
building which had any technical claim 
to the term “skyscraper.” It is true that 
the Home Insurance Building, con- 
structed by that sturdy pioneer, William 
LeBaron Jenney, was originally only ten 


stories in height (it is now twelve). But, 
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NEW EXPERIMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE 


In developing the possibilities of steel, concrete and glass—the most important 
building materials of our age—the architect is abandoning the traditions of the 
past and creating new and surprising forms in structures of all kinds. The 
so-called “horizontal” architecture originated by the great American pioneer, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, returns to us from Europe and finds expression in the 
facade of the New School for Social Research (at the left) designed by Joseph 
Urban. Broad bands. of ornamental bricks alternating with ribbon windows 
provide the only decoration for the exterior of the building. In the center is 
the Oak Lane Country Day School near Philadelphia designed by Howe and 
Lescaze, among the most interesting and daring of our architects. Built of 
concrete and designed with the utmost simplicity, this schoolhouse suggests the 
work of some of the most advanced European architects. At the-right is an 
all-metal apartment house designed for Chicago by Bowman Brothers. Estheti- 
cally and economically the all-metal house is said to be an assured success and 
countless metal buildings are being erected all over Europe. Instead of walls 
of brick and masonry fourteen inches thick this new Chicago apartment house 
will have metal walls only two inches thick. 


incorporated in its still massive walls is the Open Sesame to an 
architecture whose latest titanic flowering is to be seen in the 
twelve-hundred-foot upward drive of the Empire State Building 
in New York. This magic formula is: structural steel. The 
“skyscraper,” from the engineer’s point of view, is any building 
that achieves height not through the use of masonry alone (as in 
the Pyramids and in the Gothic cathedrals) but through founda- 
tions and a skeleton framework of steel. The “curtain walls” of 
stone, metal, terra-cotta or glass are not structurally necessary: 
and it is with these elements that the architects have struggled so 
desperately, and, until quite recently, so inadequately, to keep for 
their art a place in the sun. 

Three years later, the architects, Holabird and Roche, in col- 
laboration with the bridge builders, Purdy and Henderson, erected 
in Chicago the fourteen-story Tacoma Building. This is generally 
accepted as the first 
structure in the world 
depending for its sup- 
port exclusively on a 
steel frame. In spite 
of @ certain awkward- 
ness and over-orna- 
mentation (the result 
of the still-prevailing 
“Romanesque” influ- 
ence of H. H. Rich- 
ardson, architect of 
the famous Trinity 
Church in Boston), 
the Tacoma Building, 
according to one 
critic, has “never been 
equalled as frank ex- 
pression of functional 
structure.” 

These. last ‘five 
words ‘enclose the 
dynamite _ which, by 
its repeated explo- 
sions, has, willy-nilly, 
blasted new founda- 
tions for architecture 
and its works. It 
might be well, before 
continuing with our 
examples, to have a 


The new architecture may give new vitality to the art of mural painting. In his impressive 

murals for the New School of Social Research, Thomas H. Benton pictures the turbulent life 

of modern America as it is seen in industry, agriculture and the great cities. This panel 
shows one of his powerful cross-sections of metropolitan life. 


closer look at the idea out of which have come architects like 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Ely Jacques Kahn and Eliel Saarinen, and 
structures like the Larkin Factory at Buffalo, The Chicago Tri- 
bune Tower and the Daily News Building in New York. 

Like most genuinely radical ideas, this one has a disarming 
simplicity. It says, in effect, “Never speak a foreign language 
when your own will serve equally well, or better.”” For the archi- 
tect this means, “Study traditions less, the purpose and materials 
of your buildings more.” 

It is generally believed that the first clear formulation of this | 
principle was worked out by that white blackbird of American 
architects, Louis Sullivan. A prior claim, however, might well 
be put in for an utterly forgotten pioneer, William Vose Pickett. 
In the heyday, of a Ruskinized and Victorian England this early 
“modernist” published a little book in which he advocated a clean 
sweep of all architec- 
tural traditions and 
the frank acceptance 
of the possibilities 
offered by steel, iron | 
and other. metals; 
concrete, glass, terra 
cotta, and the whole 
technique of what is 
known today as “mass 
production.” © When 
he submitted his dar- 
ing schemes for a 
“new system of archi- 
tecture” to official at- 
tention, a horrified 
government—s peak- 
ing with due support 
from Her Majesty— 
consigned the lonely 
prophet to limbo in 
words of a classic in- 
anity, “It is not our 
duty or custom to en- 
courage inventors.” 

Forty years later 
Louis Sullivan “redis- 
covered” these ideas. 
Educated in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology. and, very 


From the murals of Thomas H. Benton 


LIFE IN THE MODERN METROPOLIS 


briefly, in, the 
Beaux-Arts of 
Paris, Sullivan 


‘found in Chicago 


the best training- 
ground for a. new 
architecture. He 
had worked under 
Colonel Jenney 
and, after a period 
of experimentation 
culminating in the 
great Chicago Au- 
ditorium, set out 
definitely to break 
with the stylistic 
traditions that 
ranged all the way 
from the . “colo- 
nial” of Mount 
Vernon to the mag- 
nificent but frozen 
Greek of the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal 
in New York. _Be- 
Ineving’ = that 
“styles,” when de- 
liberately exploited 
conceal both the 


-true purpose of the 


building and the 
incompetence . of 
the architect, he 
proclaimed his new 


gospel of “form follows function’: “new,” however, only in its 
fresh applications, since all great architecture, in its best periods, 


MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


| 
The Boston Avenue Methodist-Episcopal Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
one of the most interesting examples of modern church architecture in 
America. In detail and design it is daringly new. Educational and social 
activities are combined with preaching: the church auditorium is to the 
right, of the tower, the “club” and schoolrooms, to the left. 
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Drawing by Hugh ferris 


PLANS FOR A NEW DETROIT 


A gigantic task awaits the city planners who are attempting to bring order and beauty to America’s 

great industrial cities which grew with such hideous and chaotic rapidity. This plan for the 

development of the proposed Civic Center and waterfront development in Detroit is the work of 
one of the most brilliant architects working in America today, Eliel Saarinen. 
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has tried to ap- 
proximate this 
ideal. The great 
difficulty has been 
to recognizea 
change of “func- 
tion,” and it is here 
that Louis Sullivan 
showed his courage 
and insight. 
What Sullivan 
preached so stren- 
uously for thirty 
years (he died in 
1924), he was ‘able 
to practice only in 
part, and with 
varying success. 
His Transportation 
Building at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, 
1893, was a brilliant 
—and alas! tem- 
porary — achieve- 
ment in design 
and honést orna- 
ment. In St. Louis, 
the Wainwright 
Building (1890) 
still stands as the 
earliest example of 
his beliefs, and is 
possibly. his best 
work, although the 


Prudential Building in Buffalo and the Gage Building in Chicago, 
are both very fine. The latter is especially notable for the clever 


UU ort +s 
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Rush, Endicott and Rush, Architects 


© Ewing Galloway 


THE NEW CITY HALL AT LOS ANGELES 


For several decades, the skyscraper has been a conspicuous, and generally 
an ugly, feature of every large American city. Today, however, the sky= 
scraper is beginning to represent something more than height and size. 
The new City Hall at Los Angeles is a fine architectural achievement, a 
simple, dignified and impressive building dominating the whole city. 
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use of ornament on the first 
floor (in pure masonry con- 
struction it would be used, if 
at all, near the top), the nar- 
row vertical shafts dressed 
in terra cotta, and the very 
slight cornice. 

Louis  Sullivan’s “lost 
cause’’—for as such many of 
his contemporaries mistak- 
enly regarded it—was fore- 
shadowed in the work of 
others from whom he 
learned, and rebelled. There 
is Henry Hobson Richard- 
son, already mentioned: an 
architect of great power and 
enormous influence. One 
of the first Americans to re- 
ceive training at the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Rich- 
ardson gave the first demon- 
stration of his ability in that 
triumph of the Romanesque 
style, Trinity Church, Boston (1878). Curiously enough, in the 
same city, eight years earlier, he produced, in the Brattle Square 
Church, a building whose “modernist” implications were not fully 
worked out for another thirty years, when the Dutch architect, 
Berlage, planned and built the Amsterdam Bourse, regarded to- 
day as one of the first examples of the New Tradition. 

Richardson’s originality expressed itself also in the impressive 
Pittsburgh Court House and Jail and in the Marshall Field 
Wholesale Building in Chicago. 
This last, although built of solid 
masonry, is, like John W. Root’s 
Monadnock Building in the same 
city, an important landmark for 
modern architecture: in the ar- 
rangement of heavy masses, the 
harmony between its purpose and 
its appearance, this structure set 
a standard that has been success- 
fully followed in some of the 
best of the early skyscrapers. 
That Richardson would have done 
good work today is indicated by 
a remark he once made: “What 


for 1720 automobiles. 


Drawing by Hugh F 
The Bell Telephone Building in 


San Francisco is one of a series of 

superb structures raised by that 

company in various cities—all of 

them worthy companions to the 

now famous New York Telephone 
Building. 


The “Cathedral of Learning” 


the new skyscraper. 


A TEMPLE OF MUSIC 


The achievements of the engineer open unlimited possibilities to the architect 
who is bold enough to take advantage of them. This is a model for a temple 
of music designed by Norman Bel Geddes to accommodate an audience of 
10,000, an orchestra of 200 pieces and a chorus of 600. The tower houses 
a carillon, offices and dressing rooms, and the basement provides space 
The roof is so designed that it can be rolled back, 
transforming the building into an open-air auditorium. At each of the three 
points at the foot of the tower are landing docks for boats. 


From Che 


at the University of Pittsburgh is an- 

other attempt to adapt Gothic architecture to the requirements of 

This grandiose structure, the first of its kind 

ever built at an American university, crowns a hill on the outskirts 
of the city and may be seen for a distance of many miles. 


\ bel 
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I want most to design is a 
grain elevator and the in- 
terior of a Mississippi 
steamboat.” 

From. 1890 on the strug- 
gle for new forms in archi- | 
tecture was well under way. 
The work of the architect 


that of the engineer and in- 


ventor—with the develop- 
ment of new processes in 
steel manufacture (““‘Bes- 


semer steel” was first recog- 
nized by American engineers 
about 1880, although a type 
of hard crucible steel had 
been used for the great Eads 
Bridge at St. Louis in 1874), 
and with such inventions as 
the electric elevator, new 
heating, ventilating 
plumbing systems and new | 
- building materials like rein- 
forced concrete, tile, terra cotta, and plateglass. However, 
the architect was not always successful, for to new problems he 
insisted on applying old systems of construction and ornament, 
with results sometimes spectacular, more often merely dull and 
dishonest. But at least “tradition” was on the defensive: that 
tradition so honorably represented in the work of Ralph Adams 
Cram, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and the great firm of McKim, 
Mead and White, architects of the Boston Public Library, and 
that almost faultless example of 
Italian Renaissance, the J. P. 
Morgan Library in New York. 
Other notable forecasts of 
what was to come are: the great 
concourse of the Pennsylvania 
Terminal in New York, striking 
in its great sweep of naked steel 


© Norman Bel Geddes 


dramatic Woolworth Building 
(Cass Gilbert, architect), in 
which the vertical drive was’ 
compromised by too much of the 
Gothic Cathedral technique; the 
Union Station in Washington, 


(Continued on page 68) 


5B World Architecture” Drawing by Hugh Ferris 


PITTSBURGH'S “CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING” 


Many of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the skyscraper are 
the result of “zoning laws” requir- 
ing set-backs for light. This draw- 
ing shows the dramatic effects 
achieved by the set-back. 


proceeded hand in hand with — 


and , 


girders canopied in glass; the . 
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ALONG CINTRA’S THOROUGHFARES 


The bronze-skinned, brightly dressed and barefooted peasant women who come to Cintra to trade carry the most amazing burdens on their heads. Two 
of these women have large cargoes of chickens. The woman standing in the center picture is plaiting straw. For lack of anything better at the 


OT far from 
Lisbon rises 
afifteen- 

mile range of steep 
purple mountains, 
known as the 
Mountains of the 
Moon. In these 
mountains nestles 


the picturesque . 


hamlet of Cintra, 
whose varied 
charms, celebrated 
in the famous 
opening lines of 
Byron’s “Childe 
Harold,” have ren- 
dered it immortal 
among English- 
speaking people. 
Motoring out of 
Lisbon by the Av- 
enida da India, we 
found the roadway 
that leaves the low- 
lands and winds 


upward into the ouetins. As we climbed, giant gullies dropped 
away below us, their steep sides patiently cultivated by peasants 
who had piled up stone walls or set up fences of thatched canes 
to break the wind, which blew incessantly here. On the brown 


moment she has placed her empty work-bag on her head. 


CINTRA—THE REGAL EAGLE’S NEST 


Islam’s Mighty Outpost in Portugal—At the Palace of Manuel the Fortunate 


By Joun Parker LEE 


PENA CASTLE NEAR CINTRA 


A fantastic combination of Moorish, Gothic and Manuelian architecture, Pena Castle is superbly situ- 

ated on a rocky hill commanding a magnificent view of the surrounding countryside. The castle in 

its present form was built in the middle of the nineteenth century by the Prince Consort Ferdinand 
of Coburg, and Manuel II lived here from time to time until his exile in 1910. 


hills perched Por- 
tugese windmills, 
white cone-like af- 
fairs looking like 
inverted flowerpots 
crowned with great 
triangular sails. In 
@ne place ‘we saw 
seven faithfully 
pumping water for 
a small, red-roofed 
village that nestled 
against the hill be- 
low. 

A sudden swerve 
in the road, a sharp 
shutting down of 
the brakes, brought 
us toa curve ap- 
parently bordered 
by the sky. — Look- 
ing dizzily down- 
ward, a vast pano- 
rama of land and 
sea spread out be- 
fore us. Just be- 


low, jutting into the blue Atlantic, was a finger-shaped point of 
land with a white lighthouse, known as Cabo da Rocha, the short- 
est distance between the United States and Europe. Far to the 
left was the Tagus, its bosom dotted here and there with red and 
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ON THE CRAGS ABOVE CINTRA 


Byron, who wrote a large part of his “Childe Harold” here, called Cintra a “glorious Eden,” and to the poet Southey it was the “most blessed spot in the 
habitable globe.” Beautifully located on a steep hillside overlooking a plain stretching to the sea, the old town is surrounded by ravines and hills that 
are a riot of flowers and greenery. For centuries, Cintra was one of the favorite places of residence of Portuguese royalty. The famous Moorish Palace 


white lateen sails of fishing vessels and the black hulks of large 


steamers bound to and from Lisbon. 


A few more hairpin turns of the excellent road, the Rua Flores- 
tal, and we were on the summit of the Mountains of the Moon, 
enjoying views on all sides. The soil was carpeted with wild 


flowers, the purple heather reminiscent of 
Scotland, the yellow gorse of English 
downs, while the pines, bent and ‘crippled 
by their constant battle with the wind, 
added a touch of loneliness and lordly iso- 
lation to the boulder-strewn heights. 
Leaving the mountain top, we descended 
by a narrow, winding road to an old stone 
gateway, the entrance to a tremendous ruin, 
known as the Moorish fortifications. Built 
by the Moors in an unknown age, it finally 
fell before the onslaught of the Christian 
armies, though its defeat is said to have 
been gained only by treachery. Passing 
through the narrow gateway, formerly the 
only entrance, we found ourselves in the 
enclosure of the great military fortress, its 
gray walls made picturesque with dense 
vegetation. A little boy acted as our guide 
and led us down wide walks where the 
Moorish guards once lounged on hard 
stone benches, past a ruined chapel, for- 
merly a mosque, and then steeply up. We 
came suddenly to a series of worn steps 
leading into a kind of watch-tower, from 


where the turbaned warriors of this old. 


outpost of Islam were wont to watch the 
approaches by land and sea for enemies 
that threatened Cintra. Here the view was 
magnificent and well worth our breathless 
climb. Straight down, below the age-old 
walls, lay a jungle of huge boulders, 
threatening to roll down and crush Cintra, 


is seen in the center of this picture. 


huddling in the greenery below. Farther off was Estoril, famous 


summer resort, and Mafra, a convent built with the riches of the 


THE CHAPEL AT PENA CASTLE 


It needs the compensation of a glorious 

view to mitigate the unpleasant effect of 

the architectural bad taste displayed in 

Pena Castle. On this lofty rock Manuel I 

,used to gaze anxiously toward the sea, 

waiting for the return of the fleet of Vasco 
da Gama, the discoverer of India. 


Indies when Portugal ruled the East. Vast plains bathed in glo- 
rious sunshine stretched as far as eye could see, bordered by the 
blue Atlantic spreading to the horizon. 


The far-flung wings of these fortifica- 
tions sprawl over two great rocky peaks, 
parts of the same crag, in such a way as 
to encompass the entire wooded enclosure 
through which we had just passed. Long 
crenelated walls stretched from one point 
to another, following the broken line of the 
hilltop, and fortified at strategic angles with 
bastions and massive towers. Built in an 
age when cement was unknown, it is over- 
whelming to think of the labor that must 
have entered into the construction of this 
vast stronghold, every stone in which had 
to be hauled up from hundreds of feet 
below! As it stands there, in impregnable 
majesty, it fairly reeks of the atmosphere 
of olden days, when the power of Islam 
in Portugal was a power indeed. 

Climbing to another and even loftier 
tower of the Moorish fortifications, we 
were rewarded with a view of a still higher 
crag, on the sunlit summit of which 
perched a castle. This was the famous 
Pena, for years the summer home of Por- 
tuguese royalty. Retracing our steps down 
the fortifications and through the wood 
within, we gained the road. A short spin 
up a route leading off from the main route 
brought us directly to the entrance gate of 
Pena Castle. Originally a Moorish mosque, 
and later a monastery, it was transformed 
by King Ferdinand in 1840 into an agree- 
able summer palace. It was here, too, 


during the monastery days 
in Portugal’s most glorious 
era, that King Manuel the 
Fortunate used to climb up 
from his palace in the town 
below, to watch impatiently 
-for the returning sails of 
Vasco da Gama, who had 
embarked to find a new 
route to the Indies. 

Pena Castle ceased to be 
a summer home for royalty 
on August 10, 1910. On 
that fateful day Manuel II 
and the Queen Mother 
Amelia hastily departed 
from their lofty palace, 
making an escape to Eng- 
land from a nearby sea- 
town, LEriceira, which is 
visible from the castle walls. 
With a curious sentimental- 
ism, the republican govern- 
ment has left their rooms 
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town of Cintra. Ignoring 
the few hotels, the shops, 
the church, one’s eyes are 
instantly caught by an odd- 
looking edifice directly in 
front, whose most striking 
features are two huge coni- 
cal chimneys, like tremen- 
dous foolscaps, set close to- 
gether at the right of the 
roof. This is Cintra’s an- 
cient palace. 

In the glorious days of 
King Manuel the Fortu- 
nate, when Portugal was 
mistress of the world, Cin- 
tra’s palace was the center 
of wit and culture. It was 
here, too, that de Camées, 
famous epic poet, first read 
the Lusiades to King Se- 
bastian. Inside the palace, 
the roof of the vast kitchen 
swells into two gigantic 


almost intact. Contempo- THE PALACE OF THE GREAT MANUEL funnels, black with use, to 
rary English and French In the brilliant days of King Manuel the Fortunate, when Portugal was mistress carry off the smoke pro- 
magazines lie on the tables of the world, Cintra’s palace was the center of the nation’s culture. Built in the duced by cookery. They 
in the drawing room just as fifteenth century on the ruins of the old Moorish Palace, the palace has been leave no doubt that eating 
departing royalty had left altered and changed many times, so that it is an amazing mixture of Moorish and played a leading réle in a 


-them, and the rooms wear 
the air of having just been 
deserted. 

A walk through the comfortable quar- 
ters of Pena Castle convinced us that the 
King and Queen Mother preferred 
homelike simplicity to ostentatious 
luxury. However, the more pretentious 
chamber of Queen Amelia, with its great 
canopied bed carved in ornate Moorish 
fashion, with long spindles and intricate 
scrolls, is very. regal. It contrasts 
strangely with the modest, almost poor 
room of Manuel himself with its plain 
bed, few chairs, and bureau. The draw- 
ing room, lined with divans in glittering 
French style, hung with fancy mirrors, 
and crowded with bric-a-brac after the 
style of twenty years ago, suggests noth- 
ing but a home. 

The sublime location of the castle 
more than atones for its strange medley 
of Moorish Manuelian and Germanic 
features, and were it~for nothing else 
but the beautiful chapel, with its ex- 
quisite altar of carved alabaster and 
black marble, the visitor would be justi- 
fied in making a trip to this eagle’s nest. 
In the semi-darkness, the sacred scenes 
of the altar, grouped about the Virgin of 
the Peria, fairly shine with their own 
white opalescent light. Intricate Man- 
uelian festoons hang on either side, 
themselves elaborate marvels of human 
handiwork. Long pilgrimages are made 
yearly by hundreds to do homage before 


this altar, which dates back to King: 


John II, in 1532, his token of thanks for 
an heir. At’thé back of the chapel a set 
of common stairled-glass windows, de- 
picting our Lady of Pena, St. George, 


Peninsular architecture. Its strangest features are the two conical chimneys, like 
tremendous foolscaps, that carried the smoke out of the great kitchen. 


Moorish household. One 
can almost smell the fra- 
grant fowls and haunches of venison, 
roasting on spits, the fragrant pots that 
have bubbled and boiled in this culinary 
cathedral since the times of the Arab 
kings. 

Many of the rooms are lined with 
beautiful Arab tiles. The old Moorish 
dining-room is paved with them as well, 
and in the middle of the room rests a 
marble fountain, pure Moorish in de- 
sign. It takes little imagination to pic- 
ture the turbaned King and his courtiers 
reclined on the floor in sensuous comfort 
among silken cushions, partaking of 
wine, sweets, and the rich fancy food 
prepared in the great kitchen. From the 
balconies of this room, which overlook 
the public square, one commands a 
splendid view of the Moorish battle- 
ments towering above on the steep, 
rocky heights. 

One of the finest rooms in the Palace 
is the Hall of Magpies, the ceiling of 
which is grotesquely decorated with 
paintings of black birds, each voicing 
the words “E Por Bem.” The story goes 
that Queen Philippa one day surprised 
her spouse, John the Great, kissing a 
maid of honor. The King, caught red- 
handed, exclaimed “E Por Bem,” or, as 
we might say, “It’s purely platonic, my 
love.” The incident leaked out, and the 
ladies-in-waiting repeated the King’s 


THE ROYAL DOORWAY 


The entranceway to the former royal apartments at words so often and with such significant 


Pena Castle is adorned with the most flamboyant ort | t 1 an 
type of ornamentation. Curiously enough, the re- emphasis that they became the very bane 


publican government of Portugal has left the rooms of his existence. To revenge himself, 
af Manuel ae me Lae Mother oy ay as he had his reception hall decorated with 
Pc tere Orc one qocounaais Ceparted on this flock of magpies, each jabbering “E 


August 10, 1910. $ 
: Por Bem’ as its motto. 


Vasco da Gama, and King Manuel I, shed their varied colors on The Hall of Swans is another fine room, so named by King 
the stone floor, but fail to mar the atmosphere of sacred beauty Manuel in memory of the swans kept by his daughter in the patio- 


despite their crude, modern style. 


pool outside, before she married and went to live in England. 


We made our way out by the ancient archway, over the feudal The King had the ceiling decorated with paintings of these birds, 
drawbridge, and through the surrounding lovely gardens, back to just as we see them today, wearing the cloth of gold collars said 


the road. Then we zig-zagged down the winding roadway to the (Continued on page 74) 
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PEAKS AND RAVINES OF SKYE 


The island of Skye is unlike any other part of Great Britain. It stands alone 
as one of nature’s remarkable experiments in strange and eerie scenery. The 
Black Coolins have been compared to Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” frozen 
‘ in stone and hung up like a colossal screen against the sky. From scarred 
ravines, towering spires of rock reach toward the heavens—rock that is now 
blue, now gray, now silver, but always drenched in mystery. 


ee = 


climbing probably unequaled anywhere. 


: quest. There are climbs of all grades of difficulty 


and feuds may be heard first-hand in some 


SCALING THE PEAKS 
OF SKYE 


Mountain Climbing on Scotland’s Most 


_ Romantic Island 


By Grorce D. ABRAHAM 


HY Skye, the misty isle where the Black 

Coolin catches the spindrift of Atlantic 

fury and grim Coruisk roars an echoing 
defiance? Because in this lonely island of the 
inner Hebrides are Britain’s finest mountains, 
and here are opportunities for amateur rock 
Ane 
pinnacled peaks of the Coolin, mostly springing 
directly for about three thousand feet above the 
gleaming sea, are real mountains in miniature and 
all need skilful use of hand and foot in their con- 


—the glutton for danger may cling to the steepest 
of cliffs with his life in his hands and little else; 
the lover of milder scrambling upon roughly 
weathered ridges will find all the joys of skyward 
travel in Skye. 

‘Moreover, the glamor of romance floods this 
Hebridean glen. We may follow the road to the 
isles in the footsteps of Prince Charlie by Cullo- 
den through the Great Glen, and on the islands, 
aided by wonderful modern highways, trace his 
varied wanderings and hear his story and many 
others from an unspoiled and primitive people. 
We may learn that in the prime of the summer- 
time this land of corries, where eagles dwell and 
cataracts dash everymore, has weather that is 
usually sunny and fine. May, June, and July are 
the ideal months for Skye. Its ill-weather repute 
is earned during the other months of the year, 
and should a rainy day intervene, the fascinating 
castles of Duntulm and Dunvegan in the far 
north may be explored. Stories of earlier battles 


crofter’s home where the hardy Highlanders live 
happy and contented in their quaint thatched 
clachans. Poultry and cattle often share the 
dwelling rooms and a hole in the roof may serve 
as an outlet for the peat smoke, the reek of which 
greets the traveler so pleasantly. 

-There is still pioneering climbing to be done in Skye and in- 
accessible peaks that have defied conquerors even of the Alps and 
the Himalayas. This I realized when a magnificent new route was 
laid up Clach Glas, the Matterhorn of Skye, during a recent visit. 
Sligachan, the world-famous climbing center in the Coolin, greeted 
us as pleasantly as ever. Our array of climbing boots, ropes, and 
gear in the hall of our headquarters, where striking mountain 
photographs decorate the walls, astonished some ordinary tray- 
elers who arrived shortly after us. A pompous old Englishman 
seemed annoyed that “safety first” is forgotten in Skye. “What’s 
all this confounded rock climbing about?” he asked me. Then, 
pointing to a large photograph of the Inaccessible Pinnacle, he 
jerked out, “Who’s the fool on the top?” 

“That’s myself,’ was the awkward reply. 

The critic’s retort, “Pooh! pooh! you’d never catch me going 
up there!” only added to the general amusement. He weighed at 
least two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Sgurr nan Gillian, being close to Sligachan, is the most popular 
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THE PINNACLE OF SGURR DEARG 


The soaring towers of granite that compose the Black Coolins provide exhilarating sport for 
the mountaineer. Some-of: the peaks are three thousand feet high and many of them are a 
challenge to the most skilful mountain climbers. 
Vikings in remote ages. 


The land of Skye was colonized by the 
The Vikings named the hills and peaks and their spirit still 
hovers over the land. 


peak in Skye, and its well-known Pinnacle Ridge, with five sharp 
aiguilles, or needles, to be crossed, afforded a splendid first day’s 
outing. A steep buttress facing the hotel suggested a new route 
for the first pinnacle. Then a new way was found up the north 
wall of Knight’s peak, the adjacent summit to Sgurr nan Gillian, 
and magnificent slates seven hundred and fifty feet high were the 
features of this ascent. The descent was made by the wonderful 
narrow west ridge of Sgurr nan Gillian, where the curious rock, 
gendarme, or policeman, stood aggressively guarding the passage 
along the knife-edge crest of the lofty aréte. However, he proved 
friendly and allowed us to “move on” by embracing him around 
the neck and swinging across to the ridge beyond. Care seemed 
more necessary because of the tragic associations. Not long ago 
two unroped climbers were ascending here when, at a considerable 
height, the leader disappeared around a steep buttress and his 
companion below was startled by a loud shriek. The unfortunate 
leader fell clear of the cliff and crashed with such violence on a 
(Continued on page 62) 
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THE RHYTHMS OF THE DANCE 


Led by a tauwpou, or beauty girl of royal blood, groups of ten, twenty or forty men perform the rhythmic movements of the siva, one of the most 
interesting native dances. In their songs and dances the Samoans are at their best: their songs range from serenades to epics of history; their 


dances are the personification of grace and beauty. 


MOTOR CARS IN EDEN 


Increasing the Tempo of Samoan Life—Commercialism Versus the Ancient 


HEN Charles J. Glidden, of New York, was touring the 
world with his family in 1904, he stopped in the South 
Sea Islands with his 40-horsepower Napier, giving hun- 
dreds of Polynesians and Melanesians their first awe-struck 
glimpse of the horseless carriage which still was a novelty to us, 


but to them was nothing 
short of the miraculous. In 
1928, when Captain Kings- 
ford-Smith landed his 660- 
horsepower Fokker mono- 
plane in Albert Park, Suva, 
the capital ot@the Fri 
Islands, the first airplane to 
visit the South Seas, there 
was no bewildered amaze- 
ment except for the achieve- 
ment of an unprecedented 
feat in aviation. - Those 
dark-skinned men, naked 
but for their rawvarawas, or 
loin-cloths, were eager prin- 
cipally to get a glimpse of 
the three 220-horsepower 
Wright Whirlwind motors; 
and the same percentage of 
young men as could have 
furnished this information 
in Oakland, California, 
could have told you that 
they were of the J-5 series, 
the type which Lindbergh 
used in his trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

Bridging these twenty- 
four years between these 
two incidents is to span the 


Ideals—Young Samoa and the Future 


By E. NosLe CALDWELL 


commercialism. 
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Photo. by H. C. Ostrander 
THE SAMOAN HOME 

This circular house before which copra is being spread to dry is the typical 

Samoan home. No nails are used in the construction and each joining is tied 

with cord made from coconut-tree fibers. By day, the house is an open pavilion; 

by night, curtains of tapa cloth are lowered to form as many rooms as are necessary. 


distance between the hilltops of Elysium and the plains of modern 
The Polynesians no longer enjoy immunity in 
remoteness from our present civilization which Dean Inge terms 
“a disease from which nations seldom recover.” 

Still, it is not the young Polynesian but rather his father who’ 


is struggling with the prob- 
lems of mental adjustment. 
With a reverent ear, the 
middle-aged man still is lis- 
tening to the classic tales of! 
traditional lore from his 
own father who prayed 
each evening as the family 
gathered around the flame- 
fire in the fale: “O, king, 
drive away the sailing-gods, 
lest they come and cause 
disease and death.” At the 
same time he hears the 
clang of encroaching com- 
mercialism and watches his 
sons and daughters trying 
to adapt themselves to 
strange standards of life 
which, more often than not, 
are diametrically opposed 
to his own. One has but 
to contrast those who are 
fortunate enough to live 
away from the tracks of 
trade and travel to realize 
how many primitive ideals 
have already been destroyed 
by contacts with European 
civilization. 

The phonograph, motion 


\ 


pictures and later the radio brought Ag eer 
to the South Sea Islanders an intangi- Bi ee 2 
ble world of which they were no part, " : 


but the gasoline motor is actually 
making every young man a part of 
the great motor age which is shrink- 
-ing the world more potently in men’s 
thoughts than it is in leagues of sea 
and land. The fascination of making 
a bit of mechanism perform is the 
same to every man, whether he be 
working under the spreading shade of 
a mango tree in Samoa or in a scien- 
tifically equipped factory in Detroit. 
And the pleasure of driving is the 
same. 

' Through this medium of motor- 
mindedness—many are apt mechani- 
cians—the youths of Tonga, Samoa, 
Fiji, Rarotonga, Niue and Tahiti 
have caught the hurry step of the 
world. But there is nowhere to 
hurry. The confines of these already 
narrow islands, most any of which 
can be driven across in an hour, have 
been still further narrowed until it 
is no longer an adventure to visit a 
village ten miles away. Such a trip 
is now any evening’s pastime. The 


young people motor out and fetch 


their friends in for a picture show 
and drive them rapidly home again. 
And the zest of the journey is gone 
in the same ratio of time. There is 
not one car in fifty used for anything 
except pleasure. 


world. 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Since Charles J. Glidden astounded the natives of Suva with his horse- 
less carriage in 1904, the automobile has become a commonplace of life 
in the larger Fijian towns. Along with the commercialization going on 
throughout the South Sea Islands, the automobile is one of the most 
important factors in the rapid disintegration of the old Polynesian culture. 
This old photograph shows Mr. Glidden and his party at Suva. Princess 
Adi, daughter of King Cokatau, is seated beside the pioneer motorist. 
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From “The Flight of the Southern Cross’? by Kingsford-Smith and C. 7. P. Ulm 


THE FIRST AIRPLANE IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


In June, 1928, after a flight of 3,138 miles from Hawaii, lasting thirty-four hours and thirty minutes, the 
Southern Cross landed in Suva, the capital of the Fiji Islands. 
airplane flights in history, the natives of Suva regarded it with scarcely more amazement than the Western 
In the last twenty-five years, movies, radios and automobiles have familiarized them with the 
engineering and mechanical achievements of the West and many Fijian youths are as motor-minded as 


Though this was one of the greatest 


young Americans. 


There are marked similarities of mental attributes and physical 
characteristics among all branches of the Polynesians, yet there 
are equally marked differences, arising chiefly from environment 
and the blessings of good government. Tonga has been most 
fortunate in both these instances, being more isolated and having 
maintained an unbroken dynasty of sufficient strength and courage 
to resist the intrigues of European powers. The Samoans, on 
the other hand, have been most unfortunate ; and while it has been 
their adversity which has forced them into the forefront of Island 
affairs for the past fifty years, their superior gifts would have 
maintained that dominance equally in sunnier circumstances. In 
spite of wars and the humiliation of a harsh German rule of 
twenty-five years in Western Samoa when their rich lands were 
exploited under thousands of indentured Chinese and Melanesian 
laborers, the Samoans have retained their inborn pride and they 
remain the aristocrats of Polynesia and rank foremost in artistry 
and lore. 

It is conceded by the Samoans that any former dynasty has been 
too long in abeyance ever to be revived as a ruling power; it also 
is conceded that election by ballot, being diametrically opposed to 
their governmental traditions, would be impractical at the present 
time. Western Samoa, under a New Zealand mandate since the 
World War, has made marvelous strides in social, economic and 
educational improvement. Eastern Samoa, under the United 
States’ naval authority since 1899, is taking definite steps, under 
its own initiative, toward a civil government. There is consider- 
ably more than one generation between the fathers who, as high 
chiefs of Tutuila and Manua, ceded the United States the right 
of a coaling station and found themselves giving away their con- 
stitutional rights, and their sons of today, who have absorbed 
enough of Western civilization to question the motive of a great 
political power, and politely but firmly demand justice. 

Narrowing for convenience the discussion of all Polynesia to 
the Samoans, the greatest difficulty they have in adapting them- 
selves to our modern living comes as a result of the conflict be- 
tween their communal traditions and individual property rights. 
Before the coming of the European this feature of economic life 
was unknown. After nearly a century of foreign and domestic 
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dealings the principle of private 
property still remains alien to their 
taste. Living in the midst of plenty, 
meeting all material needs from the 
lavish storehouse of nature, they 
have found their happiness in the 
sheer joy of life and in years gone 
by fulfilled their destiny of sin in 
rivalries and wars among them- 
selves. Never had they any provi- 
sion for personal gain or for 
exclusive possession of any com- 
modity. Honor before their fellows 
was the greatest wealth they could 
obtain. Each village held title to its 
land and a communal mode of liv- 
ing eliminated all vestige of greed. 

A royal family held the ruling 
power, the chieftainship being 
hereditary as to family but selective 
as to the individual; and even his 
highest attainments would have 
counted for naught except as he was 
esteemed by his subordinates. The 
degree of idealism developed under 
such idyllic conditions is beyond the 
conception of all save the student 
and ethnologist. There is no strug- 
gle to accumulate wealth against a 
poverty-stricken old age, no strug- 
gle for social supremacy, no strug- 
gle to maintain a slipping youth, or 
any of the many struggles that be- 
set conventional living. 

In daily routine certain tasks are 
assigned to various groups. No 
one works alone. The older wo- 
men, for-instance, prepare the food 
in the community pavilion-kitchen ; 
older men, including chiefs and high chiefs, keep the premises 
tidy and kill the fowls and pigs. Young women are off in the very 
early morning to fish. This finished they weave wreaths for their 
hair and go up to the plantation fields where the young men are 
working in the patches of taro and yams, papayas and bananas. 
The girls help the boys carry down the baskets of foodstuffs, all 
coming singing together through the shady lanes of breadfruit and 
mango trees and the heavy- -scented flowers. 

Even the taupou, or beauty girl of royal blood, has her daily 
tasks with others of her age. Yet upon ceremonial occasions she 


elaborate ceremonials. 


TATOOING THE YOUNG SAMOAN 


The Samoan youth must go through the painful ordeal of tatooing at the hands of the 
If he endures the operation without flinching he is considered old 
If he flinches his marriage must be postponed until he grows 


tribal medicine man. 
enough to marry. 
older and tougher. 


PREPARING FOR THE FEAST 


The Samoan feasts are an occasion for general rejoicing and 
Despite the great abundance of tempt- 
ing food, the Samoans eat temperately, and they are at their 
best in the singing, dancing and sports that follow the feasting. 


JUNE 


must be able to take her place with 
her father, performing punctiliously 
her part in affairs where every de- 
tail is regulated by age-old tradi- 
tions and etiquette as strict as that 
of any European court. One who 
has witnessed a taupou leading her 
company of ten, twenty or forty 
men in a ta’alolo—the formal pres- 


another—or leading them through 


movements, has seen the personifi- 
cation of consummate grace. These 
girls, always of royal blood, are 
trained from little more than in- 
fancy by mentors of recognized 
skill who are appointed, practically 
for life, to this special task. The 
paramount pride of every village is 
in its taupou, yet she remains as 
simple and unspoiled as any of her 
girl -associates. Her unassuming 
graciousness in this exalted position 
sends one’s heart rocketing in ad- 
miration. 

There is an exception to this. 
labor-sharing policy in the skilled 
work of house-building. The car- 
penter must know the traditional 
number and. position of the posts 
around the circular foundation so 
that each person may have his. 
proper seat according to his rank. 
Placing the slender ribs made from 
the wood of the breadfruit tree be- 
tween the rafters and tying them 
with cinnet to the cross-pieces re- 
quires expert mathematical calcu- 
lation. The builder and his crew—usually a group of volunteer 
apprentices eager to learn the art—go from village to village, re- 
ceiving tribute in gifts, the homage of the people and much good 
food. The women help with the thatching by collecting long 
uniform leaves of the sugar cane and fastening them in groups 
to a reed about five feet long, so the builders have only to tie each 
reed with cinnet to the roof ribs. All knots are made on the 
outside, which leaves the inside beautifully neat. For the tropical 
heat this roof is preferable to a shingle roof and is thoroughly 
waterproof. There is never any thought of hurry and the work- 
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A STREET SCENE AT APIA 


In almost every large Samoan village half a dozen auto- 

mobiles may be seen parked under the breadfruit and 

mango trees. This scene in Apia indicates the motor car’s 
prominence there. 


entation of food from one chief to 


the most intricate dance and drill . 
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TYPICAL SAMOAN ISLANDERS 


The Samoans are the aristocrats of Polynesia. In appearance they are remarkable for their handsome features, their splendid physiques and their beautiful 
skin. They are simple, honorable, generous and hospitable, and their arts and culture are among the finest in the South Seas. The two girls seen 
above, one in her ordinary costume and the other dressed for the dance in which Samoans excel, are typical daughters of the Islands. At the right 


men proceed leisurely regardless of many jobs waiting for them. 
‘During the day a fale is no more than an open pavilion. At 
night as many rooms as the family may require are made by the 


simple process of letting down mats or 
sheets of tapa which have been, by day, 
rolled up against the roof. Each bed 
consists of half a dozen mats laid one on 
top of the other. In the center of the fale 
is built a shallow depression for the fire, 
which provides light and a refuge from 
mosquitoes. Here the family gathers for 
prayer before retiring. 

Sometimes there may be a family dis- 
pute to settle. Paul’s admonition to the 
Ephesians, “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,” was practiced literally 
by the Samoans for centuries before they 
ever heard of the Apostles. The chief, 
or talking-chief, of the household opens 
the proceeding formally with a prayer, 
which he follows with an appeal to all for 
fair play. Then there is a general dis- 
cussion. When all the grown people have 
spoken the chief announces his decision. 
He speaks with sympathy and under- 
standing, closing with such kindliness as 
would melt any malice. A wave of his 
fue (a symbol of authority resembling a 
fly whisk) brings the ’ava in a brightly 
polished coconut’ shell. All bow their 


heads as he prays: “Here is ‘ava for you, 


O, gods.” Then; pouring a few drops on 
the floor, he says, “I look kindly toward 
this family; may all their difficulties and 
misunderstandings be forgotten and for- 
given; may this family and our commun- 
ity prosper and increase; and let us be 
kept in health. Here jis ’ava for you, O, 
gods; keep evils and enemies and trouble- 
makers apart from us that happiness, 
kindness and peace should fill our 
houses.” 


is one of the high chiefs. 


THE QUEEN OF THE DANCE 


The special pride of every village is a girl of 

royal blood who is trained from infancy to 

leadership in the communal songs and dances. 

Her position brings the-highest honors, yet she 

is as unspoiled and gracious as any of her girl 
associates. 


The ceremony of the ‘ava (a beverage made from the pulverized 
root of the ‘ava plant—piper methysticum) precedes all formal 
meals and all chiefs, inciuding high-chiefs, high-talking-chiefs and 


inferior chiefs, have their special duties 
as hosts. The ranking high-chief among 
the guests receives the first cup of ‘ava 
from the son of the high-talking-chief of 
the village while a second-rank talking- 
chief (tulafale) introduces him by recit- 
ing some historical incident of his fa- 
mily, or of the village from which he 
comes, but to mention his name would be 
an insult. In acknowledgment he pours 
a few drops on the floor and then, with a 
gesture of appreciation of the compli- 
ment he has received, drinks the ’ava. 
The cup is filled and refilled by the tau- 
pou of the village who continually stirs 
the *ava in traditional movements of ex- 
quisite grace as the second-rank talking- 
chief continues his apparently enigmatical 
citations of all titled guests. The young 
chieftain who is passing the cup must be 
so thoroughly versed in history that it is 
impossible for him to present the cup to 
the wrong man. Wars have been fought 
over less. 

During these ceremonies a hundred, or 
more, young men have sat cross-legged 
in silence outside the fale waiting for the 
signal to serve the food. This is a repe- 
tition of the ‘ava ceremony and only a 
well-disciplined masculinity could suffer 
through the lengthy formality; but after 
the food is served the young men 
quietly withdraw, stooping very low as a 
mark of humility and courtesy to their 
elders. The older men are left to tell one 
another jovial stories that are often as 
risqué as those told at the ordinary stag 
dinner in the Occident. 

In another circle well apart the women 
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of the village entertain the wives and daughters of the guests. The 
identical ceremony is observed with the young women and wives 
of chieftains passing the food. No ’ava is served here. Younger 
girls and children sit respectfully in an outer circle. If a child 
must be hushed it is done in the faintest whisper and if a message 
must be taken to a mother an older girl goes, bending very low, 
and if the woman is of high rank the message may be relayed 
through the wife of a chieftain. 

Samoans are amazingly temperate at their feasts despite the 
greatest abundance 
of tempting food. 
After the feast one 
finds the Samoans at 
their best in singing 
and dancing and all 


manner of minor 
sports. They have 
no musical instru- 


ments, but a floor- 
mat — fala-moe —is 
rolled for an impro- 
vised drum and 
every one claps his 
hands to mark time 
in soft, muffled 
rhythm. The sing- 
ing is like the play- 
ing of a great organ. 


There vare\ ly rive 
tenors and tenors ro- 
busto, bassos  pro- 


fundo and cantante, 
full-throated and 
accurately pitched 
with the aria carry- 
ing clearly above the 
chorus accompani- 
IMetit ews Meremr aimee 
songs of every de- 
scription from the 
lullaby and serenade 
to the songs of war 
and epics of history, 
continuing leisurely 
hour after hour and 
interspersed with 
dancing and minor 
sports. All is or- 
derly and quiet, yet 
thoroughly — sponta- 
neous. A thousand 
men camped upon 
the historical meet- 
ing place of the Mu- 
linu’u at a gathering 
of chiefs will never 
indulge in orgies, 
nor will there ever 
be any accumulation 
of trash. The tafuna’i, or fire-pit, is always kept burning to re- 
ceive rubbish, and men and boys are in the water many times 
each day. Care of the skin is as essential to the Samoan as our 
care for our clothing. 

That certain phases of this Elysian life are rapidly passing gives 
one a sense of world loss—a poignant regret that a jazz-struck 
world must invade their realm and offer “My Blue Heaven” in 
exchange for “Tofa Mai Feline.’ This is inevitable unless the 
Samoans themselves set up a barrier against the harsh tunes of 
Broadway by an appreciative appraisal of their own traditional 
songs. One delightful custom which is all but gone is that of 
telling distances at sea by the verses they sing as they row. Now 
distance is estimated by miles. Formerly the rowers would say 
that the goal was “fourteen verses north and six verses beyond 
where a tree hangs out over the sea.” And if ever one has heard 
the lilt of a rowing song, or sat in those forty-foot canoes pro- 
pelled by the clock-like dip of flashing oars, and the play of bronze 


away. 


cousins in New Guinea and the Solomons. 
Polynesians. 


A SON OF THE FIJIS 


It is interesting to compare the Fiji Islander with his Samoan neighbors some four hundred miles 

In the Fiji Islanders both Melanesian and Polynesian elements are mingled. With their 

bushy hair, their dark skins and their somewhat negroid features the Fijians resemble their race 

Their customs, however, are closely allied with the 

In the Fiji’s, as elsewhere in the South Seas, the transition from traditional to 
Westernized life has brought about much suffering. 
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muscles in a score of arms and shoulders, one feels like throwing 
the stop-signal on the modern world in order that such gems of 
life’s beauty may not be smothered in the saucy put-put-put of a 
motor boat. A barrier, however, against the invasion of the motor 
boat, (except for the small outboard motor) is the scarcity of 
hurricane-proof harbors and the lack of docks, or even good 
anchorage. 
treacherous coral reefs drop abruptly away to great depths. 
However, in most villages adjacent to any kind of a road half 


-a dozen automobiles 


are parked under 
the breadfruit and 
mango trees. They 
areal’ perpeutay 
temptation to the 
young people of the 
family. <A 
along the road in the 
cool of the evening, 
or a dash into town 
has an_ irresistible 
lure. Restlessness is 
the result. The home 
environment 
comes a_ restraint. 
Young people 
beginning to aban- 
don the traditional 
ideals 
duced. a racial art 
out sor aune 
beauty of nature— 
solitude, the stars, 
the night, the sea, 
the fragrance on 
flowers and the days 
upon, days of happy 
languor. 

When the spell of 
the South Seas gets 
into one’s being it is 
impossible ever to 
forget it. One has 
broken through the 
chrysalis of conven- 
tionalized thought 
into a deep appre- 
ciation of all created 
things. We _ learn 
what the Samoans 
mean when they say 
that life is a gift to 
be used for the 
greatest possible joy 
to themselves and to 
their fellows. 

To bring into this 
atmosphere the 
greed and_ striving 
for personal gain, the selfishness and sharp bargaining of modern 
business is completely to ,revolutionize the Samoan’s mode of 
thought. The Samoan’s honesty and frankness is often mistaken 
for a childlike mentality. On the other hand, because he does not 
discern the faint line between sharp bargaining and cheating he 
may find himself in the toils of the law, without knowing what it 
is all about. Law-breaking itself is a new experience, for the 
Samoan’s only law has been the traditional tabu which no one 
thought of breaking, and his only law of compulsion was that of 
personal pride. 

Yet it is natural for the Samoan to follow a leader. 
lous copra traders, working upon this trait, have instituted move- 
ments of ostensible patriotism to obscure their real purpose of 
promoting a copra combine. This trickery resulted recently in 
bloodshed and the tragic death of one of the most beloved high- 
chiefs. 
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DIVIDING THE SPOILS 


Photo. by Asahel Curtis 


When a whale is captured by the Indians along the Olympic Peninsula the whole village turns out to aid in stripping the creature of its spoils. Here 
a group of Makah Indians is taking the blubber off a huge creature which was harpooned and captured by primitive methods. 


cae lisars she blows!” 


“Whar away?” 

A tall Indian 
lookout stands in the 
peaked prow of a long 
sleek dugout and an- 
nounces the approach of 
the great sea beast, only 
he shouts his warning in 
the Indian language. 
~ Indian harpooners stand 
eagerly poised with their 
_ long harpoons. The In- 
dian paddlers plunge their 
paddles deep into the sea 
and send the great black 
dugout leaping over the 
shining green swells of 
the. Pacific; \Closer .. . 
closer . . . close enough 
for the Baspooners to hurl 


whale hunt in his dugout. 


WHALE HUNTERS OF THE OLYMPIC 


PENINSULA 


Pursuing the Leviathan in Primitive Dugouts—With the 
Indians of the Pacific Coast 


By MARGARET BEAN 


Lighthouse Jim, a typical Makah Indian of Neah Bay, has just returned from a 


body can he seen in his canoe. 


The sealskin bladders used to buoy up the whale’s 


their weapons into the 
great shiny flank of a 
mighty whale, a_ black 
Moby Dick cruising his 
domain in perfect assur- 
ance that he is king of the 
sea. 

The first harpoon fliés 
through the air trailing 
its rawhide coil. and 
plunges deep into the back 
of the whale. Then fol- 
low another and another. 
A half-dozen jagged 
hooks penetrate the hide 
of the huge whale and 
sting the old fellow. like a 
swarm of great vicious in- 
sects. 

The mighty sea beast 
rips and snorts. He makes 
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a mad plunge into the 
depths of the protecting 
sea to shake off his pur- 
suers, but it is of no use. 
Primitive bladders, blown 
up as tight as a drum and 
attached to the harpoons 
with rawhide ropes, hold 
the old fellow close to the 
surface of the sea. 

The Indians make the 
bal ardicienns eater onniat tare 
paunches of black fish or 
from hair seal, which they 
spear and then cure, so 
that they are as air-tight 
as rubber balls. Conse- 
quently, the imbedded 
harpoons and the bobbing 
floats hold the sea beast a 
prisoner. 

But he battles with all 
the might of his massive 
strength, unaware of the : ~ 
fatal cunning of the In- - 
dian. His Indian  pur- 
suers, the killers in the 
harpoon’ canoe, and those 
who. follow in other 
canoes to behold the ex- 
citement of the chase, swarm about the captive and shout wildly 
in the lust of battle. 

Maddened and frustrated, he thrashes this way and that way; 
he hurls his massive body into the air and dives deep into the sea. 
The sea boils around him in the fury of angry waters. The canoes 
of the excited pursuers bob around the watery arena, often peril- 
ously close to upsetting. 

Then one does upset. The great beast makes a lunge and lashes 
the sea with his mighty tail; it catches the prow of the dugout. 
The dugout crew is hurtled high into the air and plunged into 
the sea and the heavy dugout is crushed like a mere egg shell. 
But it does not matter, that is part of the chase. The drenched 
Indians swim to the circling dugouts and are pulled on board 
by their shipmates. 

The whale gradually exhausts itself. Its efforts weaken. It 
is a tired beast unable to free itself from the toils of these primi- 
tive Indians. It begins to spurt blood. That is the sign of the 


thrashes about in the sea. 


THROWING THE HARPOON 


A half a dozen harpoons are thrown into the body of the maddened whale as he 
To hold the struggling creature close to the surface 
primitive bladders are attached to the harpoons with rawhide ropes. 
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last round of the battle. 
The Indians, taking cour- 
age, paddle closer. The 
paddlers maneuver the 
dugout close to the great 
head, a harpooner rises 
and drives one more har- 
poon into the mammal’s 
head for a mast head and 
attaches a tow line. That 
is the end of the battle, 
the paddlers strain over 
their paddles and slowly 
float their great captive to 
the beach. 

A whale hunt! But 
where can you see a whale 
hunt? 

This exciting sport is 
not extinct today. You 
might even see a whale 
hunt yourself if you are 
—~ lucky. Motor down the 
length of the Olympic 
Peninsula on its wonder- 
ful highway. It is one of 
the gorgeous forest high- 
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giant Douglas firs brush- 
ing the sky with lofty 
pine-needle tops and a jungle of ferns and spireea and kinni-— 
kinnic and Solomon’s seal and green mosses tangling between the 
dark tree trunks. And when you come to the end of the high- 
way, you emerge at a rocky beach on the pacific ocean—La 
Push, it is called. The restless Pacific hurls itself against its 
rocky coast and fills the air with the thunder of the sea. This 
rockbound bit of coast is called ‘“The Graveyard of the Pacific” — 
and it is. Here, during storms, dozens of ships—great ships and 
little ships, steamships and sailing ships—have been driven on 
the rock or sunk in the depths as they were sailing up or down 
the coast. You can see many a great hulk bleaching in the sands. 

Here, on this rocky coast, you find the Quil-e-eutes, the whale 
hunters. And farther up the coast on the tip of Cape Flattery 
you find the Neah Bay Indians, another tribe of whale hunters. 
Their reservation is still more remote and unapproachable, for 
it can be reached only part way by the Olympic Highway; the 
rest of the way must be made through the Straits of San Juan 


HAULING THE QUARRY ASHORE 


It takes a dozen men to pull the huge carcass of a captive whale on to the beach. 

towed it to land may be seen floating near the whale.. In the past the oil and the bone of the whale were essential to the Indians along the coast of 

the Olympic Peninsula. Today these products are not so important and the Indians often sell a captured whale to the coast whaling station for as 
much as $4000. 
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The bladders by which the body was supported while the Indians 
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ways of the world, with 4 
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~the love of sport alone, 


did not know me, but that was all right 


Paks pe 


” 


de Fuca further north. 

Fifty years ago whale 
hunts among these coast 
Indians were common. 
They did not hunt these 
great sea beasts through 


but through necessity. 
These Indians, hemmed 
in by the impenetrable 
forests of the Peninsula 
and the Pacific, had to 
take their living from 
the sea, and a whale 
brought them oil and 
food and numerous other 
needed products used in 
their savage life. To- 
day, an occasional whale 
hunt is indulged in by 
young daredevils merely 
by way of enjoying an 
exciting sport. But in- 
stead of bone-tipped 
harpoons they use iron, 
and instead of rawhide 
ropes they use rope. 
The Quil-e-eutes, with their rich timber claims, no longer need 
to brave the Pacific’s wild coast in pursuit of a living. They can 


products. 


~now ride inland on a perfect highway to a corner grocery in 


their expensive automobiles or else seek trade with the reserva- 
tion trader. 

I did not see one of these whale hunts. Its thrills came to me 
second-hand one summer while I was traveling along the Olympic 
Peninsula visiting its beautiful lakes and forests. One afternoon 
as I sat on the drift-strewn beach at La Push, watching the curl- 
ing surf pounding the sand, an Indian youth who spoke excellent 
English told me about whale hunting and the thrill of the sport. 
He had hunted whales, and so had his father. He told me of an 
embarrassing encounter his father had had with a whale. This 
Indian father was paddling in the bow of a long dugout during a 
whale hunt, when the floundering whale flipped the stern of the 
canoe with his mighty tail and catapulted the old Indian forty feet 
into the air. The whale was too busy in the struggle to think 
about his appetite so the lad’s father 
was not obliged to carry on the research 
work that Jonah undertook and merely 
got his feet wet—probably his ears, too. 

This young redskin made whale hunt- 
ing sound like a magnificent sport, but 
I never would have visited La Push or 
Neah Bay had I known that adventure- 
some Indians had bagged a whale and 
had it lying prostrate on their magnifi- 
cent beach. 

In fact, never have anything to do 
with a dead whale—there is an admira- 
ble reason. A dead whale—but I will 
tell you a story. 

I was traveling up Puget Sound to 
the San Juan Islands on a small steamer 
one summer, The winding way lay 
over blue satin waters between green 
forested shores, with Mount Baker lift- 
ing its burden of ice and snow into the 
deep of the blue sky. Time doddled: 
along lazily as it will on-a beautiful sum- 
mer’s day and I had nothing to do ex- 
cept to talk to Spud Murphy. I did not 
know Spud Murphy and Spud Murphy 


—we were shipmates—the only two 
passengers on the ship, After several 
hours of silence Spud had to talk to 
somebody and I was the somebody. 
Spud te a delightful Irishman and 


TAKING HIS SHARE 


The Indians are exceedingly skilful in cutting up a whale and extracting its essential 

When the whale is divided among the hunters each Indian is given a 

portion of the body that corresponded to the position he occupied in the canoe 
during the chase. 


BASKET WEAVERS 


The older women among the Makah Indians at Neah 

Bay still carry on the art of weaving. Baskets with 

beautiful and intricate patterns are woven from 

grasses and reeds gathered and cured in the primi- 
tive manner. 
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a soldier of fortune who 
happened, at that time, 
to be a halibut fisherman 
on furlough from Ber- 
ing Sea. We got to talk- 
ing of whales, for no 
reason at all, and Spud 
inquired if I had ever 
smelled a dead whale. 
Spud, it seemed, had 
done about everything in 
this world. I had to ad- 
mit that I had never 
smelled a dead whale 
and it seems it was well 
that I had not. The 
most I knew about 
whales was the encoun- 
tering of John Barry- 
more’s sawdust whale in 
“The Sea Beast.” 

On one of Spud’s hali- 
but excursions to Bering 
Sea, the ~ trawler) on 
which he and his crew 
were fishing broke down 
and was buffeted about 
by the Arctic’s summer breezes for five days before a tug from 
the Port Hobron Whaling Station, under the Arctic Circle, spotted 
the crippled trawler and towed it into the station. 

“You know,” said Spud, “we could smell those dead whales 
when we were still five miles out to sea. But no wonder, the 
station had some hundred whales mellowing on the beach. That 
whale odor is so penetrating it permeates your skin, your hair, 
your clothes—it is terrible. You can’t wash it out of you.” 

That is why I warn you about dead whales. 

Before the whale hunters would shove their tall-prowed canoes 
through the breakers to brave the deep, each Indian would draw 
his lot for position. There was a reason. When the whale lay 
on the beach, ready to -be divided among the hunters, each Indian 
drew the portion of the whale for his spoils that corresponded to 
the position he occupied in the canoe. The lookout, for instance, 
would draw the head, the Indian who occupied the stern, the tail, 
and so on. 
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Once the whale had been laboriously 
towed to the beach and anchored against 
the tide, the entire village turned to the 
gigantic task of stripping the great 
monster of its bodily booty. The drift- 
strewn beach, with its white-plumed 
breakers, would present a sort of red- 
skin fiesta with men, women and chil- 
dren working at their greasy tasks. 

Driftwood fires would blaze along the 
beach and the great dugouts would be 
hauled, up on the beach to be used as 
shiny black caldrons. The blubber 
would be heaped into the canoes and 
the oil extracted by the use of red-hot 
stones. It is amazing what an Indian 
can accomplish with a red-hot stone. 

The Indians used oil for their own 
crude purposes, such as lighting and 
medicine and, in the days when the 
“Boston men” and “King George men” 
coasted the Pacific in search of furs, 
for trade. They had many uses for the 
bone, especially the strainer-like struc- 
ture in the whale’s mouth, a fringe 
called baleen, and the spermaceti, a wax- 
like substance found in the whale’s head. 
Ironically enough, they fashioned their 
harpoon heads out of the bone. 

Today, however, the Indian does not 
always strip down the whale on his 

(Continued on page 73) 
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OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 


A curious combination of the Orient and the Occident, the old Portuguese outpost of Macao occupies a peninsula about three miles long and a mile 


broad overlooking a beautiful bay. 


Macao was established by the Portuguese in 1557, and it was one of the great trading ports of China until it 


was superseded by Hongkong in the nineteenth century. 


THE MONTE CARLO OF THE EAST 


Portugal’s Ancient Outpost in China—In the 
Gambling Halls of Macao 


By Byron BIDWELL 


kong are those of the Portuguese in governing Macao. 
This city, where the “dream grains” are so readily obtain- 
able, is only a few hours’ trip from Hongkong. The trip may 
be made in very comfortable boats patterned somewhat after our 


Li SHARP contrast with British methods in governing Hong- 


own Hudson River steamers, except for the iron gratings and, 


steel nets worn on both sides of the bridge and pilot house for 
protection against the ever-present pirates. Tall, bearded and 
turbaned Sikhs patroling the decks with revolvers or rifles in 
hand banish all thoughts of a peaceful trip along the Palisades. 

Macao is appropriately termed the “Monte Carlo of the East” 
and its history teems with tales of high adventure from the time 
it was first founded by the Portuguese traders in 1557. It is a 
small peninsula of five square miles with a population of 80,000 
people, mostly Chinese, and I know of no other place where the 
dens of vice are so openly paraded. 

In the early days Macao was a famous slave market and even 
in the last century more than half a million coolies have been 
captured and sold to Mexico and South America. 

The Dutch struggled for supremacy in the East and they at- 
tacked Macao in 1622 but were repulsed. In 1848 the Portuguese 
government refused to pay the annual five hundred taels tribute 
to the Chinese and they drove them from the town. In 1887, 
however, the little plot of ground was formally ceded to Portugal. 


Landing from the steamer, I was charmed by the old-world 
streets, the houses set back from the walks in colorful flower 
gardens and the weird mixing of races that reminded me of 
Singapore. I engaged a ’rickisha by the hour in my best Pidgin- 
English and we:started off gaily along the Praia Grande. 

Passing the governor’s palace, the post office and numerous 
government buildings, we came-to the Fagade of San Paulo. This 
ancient cathedral is the most interesting as well as the most strik- 
ing edifice on view in the city. Originally erected by the Jesuits, 
in 1594, it was destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 1835. An hour 
spent within its walls well repays the sightseer. You are reminded 
of the hardihood of the early pioneers, and their courageous strug- 
gles with the foes who surrounded them on all sides. 

After a visit to the cathedral the ’rickisha man invariably sug- 
gests a visit to the Garden, or Grotto, of Camoéns, one of 
Portugal’s greatest poets. Three hundred and fifty years ago he 
sat in this spot and composed some of his best-remembered works. 
A half-caste tells you of his life. Camoéns was born in Lisbon 
in 1524. As a youth he fell in love with one of the ladies-in- 
waiting to Her Majesty the Queen. This affair did not find favor 
with the powers that were and as a consequence Camoéns was 
exiled to Africa. There he became a soldier, lost his right eye in 
an engagement, and was pardoned for valor. 

He returned to his native land only to find that his reputation 


a writer and a poet had 
2n forgotten in his fame as 
soldier. Bitterly disap- 
inted, it was only a short 
ae before his pen had him 
trouble again. Banished to 
» South Seas, he managed 
‘er some years to be trans- 
red to Macao. On his way 
sre his ship was wrecked off 
= coast of Cambodia. Over 
ree centuries later I made 
> trip up the coast of Annam 
what they were pleased to 
1 an automobile. I thought 
had a very hard time. 
moeéns, however, unaided 
d on foot, made the entire 
p through hostile countries 
Macao. In the little gar- 
n at Macao now consecrated 
him, Camoéns completed his 
st-known epic poem, the 
isiads. 

The dining-room at the 
tel on my first evening at 
acao was filled with a most 
smopolitan crowd. Mem- 
rs of a dozen different races 
re eating, drinking, dancing 


d listening to a jazz orchestra of Filipinos directed by an Aus- 
lian. In this crowd there were Americans who had dashed 
er for a night’s gambling while their 
s tied up at Kowloon; Englishmen, formal in their evening 
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THE GAMBLING HOUSES OF MACAO 


No guide is needed to find the gambling houses of Macao. They begin 
near the steamer landing and line many of the city’s streets. Once one 
of the busiest ports of the eastern seas, Macao deals today mostly in 
vices of all kinds with special attention paid to gambling. The gambling 
houses range from the most pretentious to the most humble variety. 


resort. 


oe? 


round-the-world boat” 


THE RUINS OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL 
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clothes ; Jews from God knows 
where; a rich Parsee merchant 
from Bombay; several Japa- 
nese officers from a gunboat 
riding at anchor in the roads; 
Irenchmen up from Saigon; 
many rich Chinamen from 
Canton for a few days of 
gambling and dissipation; and 
Russian women, some still 
young and pretty, with eyes 
shining from drugs. 

An American traveling man 
sat opposite me and introduced 
himself. He had spent ten 
years “out East” for his com- 
pany, a Kansas City firm, and 
he told me things about Macao 
that I never would have been 
able to discover for myself in 
the time that I had allotted for 
my visit. 

With the rise of Hongkong 
as a shipping port second only 
to London in the British Em- 
pire, the glory that had been 
Macao’s soon vanished. The 
Portuguese are notoriously a 
lazy race (this I know from 
my visit to Timour in the 


East Indies) and their city survives today mainly as a pleasure 


In Macao one can gamble, obtain drugs or indulge in any known 
(Continued on page 80) 


~ Macao’s crumbling cathedral is a monument to the zeal and courage of the Jesuit missionaries who established themselves here in the sixteenth century. 
The cathedral was built in 1594. It was destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 1835, but today the fagade alone is still standing. 
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“STILL POND, NO MOVING” 


Wherever there is water, the canoe offers one of the best means to escape the turmoil of the busy world. On glassy lakes, broad rivers and swift and 
dangerous streams the canoeist may follow adventure and find exhilaration, from the gulf of Mexico to the woods of northern Canada. Canoeing, both 
plain and fancy, with or without an outboard motor, near civilization or away from it, is royal sport for the expert and the tyro. 
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ADVENTURING BY CANOE 


The Lure of American Waterways—Learning the Art 


of the Expert Canoeist 


By GiLBertT IRWIN 


“OUIS,” we call. 

“Messieu?” returns our guide from the stern. 

“Jusqu’on a le camp en haut?” we query. 
“No understan’,’ comes back from Louis. 
“Flow far, confound it! Quelle distance a le camp?” we yell. 
“Me tink ’bout five mile, mebbe,” Louis tells us, and we begin 
think those habitants can’t speak their own tongue, for Quebec 
French, and we try again. 
“Combien temps, how long time we go up?” 
“Bout two hours,” Louis says. 
And so it was. At sunset we pitched our tent in the balsams and 
chored it with rocks, for you can’t drive even a metal peg in the 
urentine rock strata. 
With a French guide in Quebec, an Ojibway or Algonquin in 
r northern Ontario, a native guide of the woods from Maine to 
innesota, or with a river or bayou fisherman—sun-tanned or 
ony-finished—in Florida: it is thus you become familiar with 
e canoe and outboarder, and learn how to catch up on your fishing 
id hunting. 
Handling paddles and oars is by no means a lost art in the great 
arth Woods of our country and Canada, even with outboard 
otors now in quite general use. The wilderness guides can steer 
compass course, by canoe or portage, using only eye and instinct, 
d their canoe stunts are sometimes uncanny. The light, strong 
aft responds instantly to their every move. They can hold it 
most upright with paddle thrust in the wave, spin it like a top 
ith a turn of the arm, stop it or send it ahead like a living 
eature. On the Great Lakes—and others—the expert canoeist 
ts into the wake of big steamers and by keeping the right dis- 
nce in the wake he rides for miles using his paddle merely as a 
idder. It is just like the boy who hitches his sled behind a 
yrse-drawn sleigh—only the canoeist is not hitched. Canoeing 
e ebb and flood tides which run swift in Florida and other rivers 
id bayous displays the canoeist’s skill at its height and gives the 
rills which have no other counterparts. 
Roughing it with a northern guide for a week or a month brings 
1e home feeling outrageously fit. Fishing and hunting mixed 
ith paddling, towing past the rapids, scrambling over rocks, 
ading icy waters, and fighting mosquitoes and fierce woods flies 
e tests of the real outdoorsman, and they put the appetite into 
gh gear and generate well-being at an enormous rate. Last 
mmer a companion made his first trip with me to the Timagami 
zion of northern Ontario. The first day out when the guide 
kked him how many eggs he wished, he replied, “One.” To the 
me question the second day he replied, “All you have.” 
Some of our Northern States—also the Canadian provinces— 
ve canoe-and-portage trips from a dozen to a thousand miles 
1d more logged and mapped through the wilds, and you can 
stain valuable free information for your trips from the State or 
‘ovineial governments. But if there is any mode for rough 
avel that Combines more effort and misery than portaging, I 
uve failed to find it in a good many years in the outdoors. It 
-obably works on the principle of a hazard or stymie on the golf 
yurse—thrown in to impede progress and try one’s mettle. 
The usual method of carrying duffle across portages is by the 
mpline. This is a broad leather band which passes across the 
yrehead while its ends are attached to the burden upon your back 
1d which rests upon the hips. A long portage on a hot day is a 
ugh experience, and almost equally exasperating is the short 
srtage upon which you unload the canoe, pack everything about 
; far as across the street, and then. re-load. Often the portage is 
‘ross a mountain or through a bog, muskeg, or other wilderness 
riers as complicated as wire entanglements in wartime. And 


although the portage may 
have existed for years no one 
tries to improve it. Ifa tree 
falls across the trail, the next 
portager goes around, as do 
those who follow. The guide 
usually packs the canoe, but 
there is plenty of ballast for 
the whole party. There is a 
knack to rolling the canoe up 
your body and finally flipping 
it over your head. Your 
guide will show you how this 
is done with minimum effort. 
It is a good thing to know 
how to do. 

Having got your load on 
your back and your guns, 
fishing rods, paddles, and 
other chattels in your arms 
and hands, you struggle up 
steep banks with rolling 
stones underfoot and brush 
switching your face. Pres- 
ently perspiration breaks out 
upon your anguished coun- 
tenance as you struggle, slip, 
slide, and flounder up and 
down the divide through 
bush and across muskeg. The 
tumpline is soon feeling like 
a steel compress on your 
temples; balls of fire seem- 
ingly hot enough to scorch 
the myriads of flies and 
punkies which are feasting 
upon you dance before your 
eyes, and you estimate that 
the streams of perspiration 
trickling down your face and 
body would float a canoe. 

A pack runs from fifty 
to seventy-five pounds in 
weight, becoming heavier, of 
course, at every step; and usually there is a second trip for more 
duffle which is even less cheery than the first. There is little chance 
of stopping for a rest, for in the woods the flies and other biting 
and buzzing pests are on the job every minute. There are, for 
instance, the “no-see-ems” of the Indians, almost invisible pests 
that tattoo one with lightning rapidity, also mosquitoes in numer- 
ous models and horsepowers. ‘The infamous wood flies tap a 
blood pool at every peck and cause intense pain, and the deer flies 
with the long gray wings sink their feelers much deeper. But 
fiercest of all are the big moose flies, which the Indians call “bull- 
dogs,” for they just bite chunks from the helpless portager and 
fly up on the bushes and make a meal. 

But at length the welcome glimmer of light ahead indicates the 
end of the struggle for the hamstrung human pack-mule; the end 
of the portage is reached some time in eternity, and the portager 
drops, pack and all, on river bank or lake shore. Yet ponder this: 
no sportsman who has ever lived through this ordeal ever com- 
plained about it afterward. And in most cases, the portage becomes 

(Continued on page 78) 


A light, strong craft responds 
instantly to every move of two 
skilful canoeists. 
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DISCOVERING OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The Beauties of Washington—Treasures and Playgrounds 
Along the Potomac 


By Epna RoBoTHAM SMITH 


HE road to Washington! Road of romance, of the hallowed 
past, of stately equipages, glamorous deeds, and beautiful 
women in incredible crinolines. The road of our imaginings ! 

The road to Washington ! ae Pretzels and Crispy Potato Chips. 
Sweet Cider. Dixie Pig Barbecue. Pottery and Fresh Eggs. 
Rabbit and Waffles and ‘ The Single Tax Will Reduce Unemploy- 
ment.” Southern Chicken and Your Home away from Home. 
Screeching buses. Chile and Hot Coffee. Crashing trucks. Stop 
Here Tonight—See Your Nation’s Capitol Tomorrow. Tyler’s 
Manor. Soft Crabs Camp. Whizzing cars—and Not a Cough 
in a Carload. The road of actuality. 

Yet it, too—this syncopated reality—is the road of romance. 
Romance in knickers and size-six brogues instead of dresden silks 
and size-two slippers. Shingles rather than powder puffs. Motor- 
cycles in place of postillions. Pavement in place of mud. Business 
has superseded back-woods—the highway peddler the highway 
robber. Times have changed. 

But the human spirit changes little. Men must feed and clothe 
their families; hence the eager expectancy behind the highway 
stalls. Men must eat and renew their bodies and so the refreshing 
halt at sandwich shop and barbecue. Men must dream; and so 
the one-car family in the one-family car sighting for the first time 
the long-imagined, eerie dome of the capitol is as unaware of the 
materia messica along the roadside as was the old-time lover heed- 
less of the thistles along the lane. For, whatever the intellectuals 
may say and write, Washington wears a halo in the minds of 
American citizens. And though we know haloes are not being 
worn this season in the best critical and sophisticated society, they 
have always been rather becoming. They have a softening effect 
on both the haloed and. the haloer. 

People will somehow. persist in referring to all cities indiscrim- 
inately as female, although there are certainly many towns so 
masculine in their characteristics that they make the traditional 
tag ridiculous. But I concede Washington. In spite of Senators, 
learned justices, service uniforms and traffic cops, she remains 
inexplicably soft, gentle, charming—eternally feminine. A Latin- 
American poet, stunned by New York, staggered back to Wash- 
ington. “Si, si Senora, New York she. is beautiful, enchanting. 
But she excites, she wearies like a gorgeous but also cruel and 
dangerous woman. Here—Washington—is the mother, tranquil, 
understanding, comforting.” And we who live with her know 
what he meant. She has personal beauty, background, and a sort 
of restful sophistication. What if she has, also, Politics, Com- 
missions and No Left Turns? All lovely women are capricious. 
Their little faults often endear them all the more! & 

Physically, she has a calm loveliness. The capitol, the Monu- 
ment, the White House, the Lincoln Memorial, Arlington, the 
Potomac, willows—pure white, fresh green, delicate blue. 

“The souls of cities and nations,’ writes John Rutter, “are re- 
flected in their architecture.” Is America’s soul, then, classic 
Greek, arrogant Egyptian, voluminous Victorian—or merely dully 
imitative, cautiously selective, and sensitive to the flow of fashion? 
Rather, isn’t it, that the assembling of chosen, lovely details by an 
appreciative though naive personality can make the total effect one 
of naiveté? The gracious simplicity of Arlington, of the White 
House, of Mt. Vernon, persists through the giddy elaborations of 
the Library of Congress, through the Grecian perfection of the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Egyptian aspiration of the Monument. 
Through airplanes and congested traffic. Through radio jazz and 
political jazz. Through all the complexity of race and creed and 
platform. "Washington remains strangely simple and serene, pure 
white, soft green, delicate blue—leisurely, Southern, tranquil. 

The dome of the capitol dominates the town as Pike’s Peak 
dominates Colorado Springs—as the Cathedral, Milai 


Empire State Building, New York. Floating ‘tone one do’ 
Pennsylvania Avenue upon a twilight mist against an indigo | 
it fills one with a rich, substantial sort of peace quite at varia 
with the turmoil of human cross-convictions that seethes beneat 

Things to see in Washington? Countless—and to be seen 
only with the eyes but with the emotions. In the Library of Cot 
gress—in addition, you understand, to the books, the readers, 
the mosaics which you can’t avoid seeing—the rare prints, 
Gutenberg Bible, the Chinese incunabula of many centuries bef 
Christ, the Braille library for the sightless: In the museur 
precious stones, airplanes, the jungle creatures of Herbert’ Wa 
in bronze and the jungle creatures of Theodore Roosevelt in 
and hide. Also the quarter-inch bone of Christopher Columb) 
and the thirty-foot spinal column of a mastodon. The “Pullm 
robe” of Thomas Jefferson designed by himself to meet the eme 
gencies of early travel, and the amazing productions of dres 
makers and milliners creating, through the generations and ch 
ing modes, masterpieces of sartorial art in which the “wife of. 
President” might fittingly decorate and dignify the Executi 
Mansion. 4 

You will surely “do’’—and, more important, “feel”—the Pa 
American Building with its exotic courtyard; the Corcoran Galle 
with its permanent and transient collections; the Academy | 
Science, as stimulating in its outward architectural display a: 
its interior scientific one; the little house on Tenth Street w e 
Abraham Lincoln died, ‘and the supremely beautiful memor 
where he lives forever. le 

But you might miss—to your very real loss—the silencing loy, 
liness of the Freer Gallery with its rare Oriental art housed wil 
the isolated dignity so necessary to the spirit of Oriental art. C 
the so-opposite intimacy of the Phillips Gallery—the invitatic 
of a gracious gentleman to the mellow atmosphere of his father 
home, where you may sink into a divan by the library fire, ar 
raise your eyes—slowly, lest the glory prove too great—to ; 
Grecos, Renoirs, Monets, Corots, Picassos, and Daumiers so grij 
ping that you are glad of the divan and its support. (# 

And then Georgetown ; Georgetown, the original, colonial nuclet 
from which the city of Washington derived= anal which still pai 
sionately preserves its “nucleity” against the change, the apar 
ment houses, the shocking democracy of a democratic capite 
Drinking tea from old Coalport cups in one of the high-ceilinge 
drawing-rooms, the twilight filtering around long crimson damas 
hangings to struggle with candle- and fire-light, I was asked 1 
one of my fellow-guests: “You live in Georgetown, of course—! 

“No,” I answered, “on Sixteenth Street.” 

A shocked little pause. Then—goodbreeding bravely to the fore 
“Ah well, after all, all the nice people can’t live in Georgetow1 
can they?” 

No—some of us are so crass as to require mail-chutes, cal 
service, garage space, and seventh-floor outlooks. But thank Go 
for out rarer-souled friends who let us sit in their box-bordere 
Georgetown gardens in spring sunshine and summer moonligh 
or forget the dull February afternoon in the restful atmospher 
of the basement dining-rooms or wide-hearthed libraries whet 
portraits and silver, walnut and philosophy are equally melloy 
As Chelsea is to London, so is Georgetown to Washington- 
championing the old, the traditional, Grandmother’s wedgewoc 
and pewter snuffer against the aggressive commercial, the blatat 
jazz, the amethyst glass of 1931. 

Not far away, in physical space, is the city’s peninsula of plas 
ground for grown-ups. Circled by the waters of the Potomac.an 
fringed by willows and bright flowers varying with the season 
stimulated by the glances from the stream of “strolling” motor 
youth and older youth plays baseball, tennis, polo—swims, loiter 
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THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL 


Grandeur, simplicity and convenience were the ideals of the architect who built our national capitol. Historically, it is our most important building; 


architecturally, it is one of our finest. 
and Jefferson. 


sits, sketches, dreams—from three to midnight, from April 
November. Speed boats snap by, yachts glide in sedater fashion, 
old Macalester barges back and forth to Mt. Vernon, house- 
its house or boat as they will, the stately War College looks 
uignly over at Haines’ Point where busy girl scouts serve tea, 
old wharves and fish-market, disreputable and delightful as 
wharves and old fish-markets should be; littered with shells and 
ells, are quite unimpressed by the shining craft, the Floridian 
hts, and humming hydroplanes that happen along from time to 
ie. At night the gay lights and music of the many-decked excur- 
n boats render hundreds of young things forgetful of the midday 
it that earlier ruined their marcels and their collars as they 
tked on government statistics or newspaper details. 
[he twisting seventeenth-century cow-path that is the twisting 
entieth-century Florida Avenue—the wide circles and radiat- 
‘avenues that are the despair of the newcomer and the mate- 
lized dream of faeorge Washington and the Frenchman L’Enfant 


/ 


The original design for the capitol was the work of Dr. William Thornton and was selected by Washington 
The capitol has been enlarged considerably since the early days of the republic, but the original plan has not been seriously altered. 


—the quiet slopes of Arlington that once felt the light footfalls of 
gracious ladies at the garden-parties of Mrs. Robert E. Lee and 
that now feel the careful tread of the mourners of a nation; the 
Methodist church on Sixteenth Street that frantically functioned 
as a foundry to keep the “Rebs” from the Capitol; the sublime 
Byzantine church of the Sacred Heart; the legations with their 
colorful flags. The indescribable but unforgettable St. Gaudens 
statue of Grief erected in Rock Creek Cemetery, far from the 
beaten track of tourists, by Henry Adams in memory of his 
wife; the monastery at Brookland with its grotto and catacombs. 
The Wednesday morning musicales at the Mayflower; the four; 
o'clock operas; chauffeurs descending from polished limousines ; 
cards turned up at corners; debutantes riding in Rock Creek Park 5: 
stenographers in bright hats with slender legs twinkling cross- 
cut through the flickering sunshine of the White House grounds at 
8:45 on a May morning—all these are Washington. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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BARTERING IN THE ABYSSINIAN CAPITAL 


The spacious central market place in Addis Ababa is the daily rendezvous for thousands of traders and peasants from the neighboring countryside who 


carry on their business according to primitive methods. 


Abyssinia’s slow economic and commercial development is due largely to the illiteracy of the 
‘ 


people, the existence of slavery, the authority and bigotry of the priesthood and the general inefficiency of the administration. 


WITH THE SLAVE TRADERS OF ABYSSINIA 


HE noise of voices wakened me. 

Laughter and calls. A whining 

chant, broken by abrupt staccatos. 
It drowned out the silence of the Abys- 
sinian night, the churr of crickets and 
the metallic note of frogs in the irriga- 
tion ditches. Sitting up in bed, I saw 
yellow flames twinkle through the tressed 
branches of the geriba that enclosed the 
plantation with a high barrier of cactus 
and thorn. Beyond the window, the 
white silhouette of Valdé, the Ethiopian 
watchman, stood motionless, gun on 
shoulder: ; 

“What is it?” I called softly. The man 
turned toward me, his teeth glinting in 
the moonlight. 

“Marhaba, they are slaves, returning 
to Harrar from the bush. They camp 
here, waiting for day.” 

The quiet of the night was broken. 


Old Tbro told the au- 

thor stories of his forty 

years’ experience as a 
slave dealer. 


By Ipa TREAT 


Bartering in Human Merchandise—The Story of a Veteran Slaver—The 


Twilight of Slave Running on the Red Sea 


To my Western ear, one dragging melody repeated endlessly, 
punctuated from time to time by the thud of dancing feet. When 
the sky grew gold above the banana leaves, | pushed open the 
gate of the zeriba. Beneath a giant fig tree, thirty men and 
women lay or squatted on their heels about the embers of a bon- 
fire. Very black, powerfully built, with heavy features of a pro- 
nounced Negro type, they were obviously neither Abyssinians 
nor Gallas—the latter, my neighbors on the plateau of Araoué 

A chorus of shouts, not wholly amiable, greeted my appear- 
ance. Valdé, who had followed me through the gate, eyed the 
group with disdain. 

“Walamos,”’ he grunted. “Jackals of the bush.” 

Heaped about the strangers lay bundles of faggots. An old 
woman, a mummy-like creature of shriveled black leather, strug- 
gled to lift one of them to her back. I stooped to aid her 
Straining with all my might, I could not stir the burden from the 
ground. Again the jeering chorus. Epithets which from Valdé’s 
expression I judged to be highly untranslatable, pelted about my 
ears like a shower of stones. The Abyssinian covered my hasty 
retreat, bolting the gate behind us. 


“Heed them not,’ he comforted me. “They are only slave: 


his European employer. 


he Galla shook his head. 


jig. 


't expect to wipe out the 
its of centuries at the 
ike of a pen.” 
Wi that remark, the 
plamo_ faggot-gatherers 
inished a graphic illustra- 
t. When Ethiopia went 
record as having abol- 
bd slavery, previous to 
entry in the League of 
tions, the city of Harrar 
ae contained hundreds— 
ne estimate thousands— 
| slaves. For many of 
e, the chief duty con- 
ed in tramping miles into 
| bush to gather firewood. 
the end of each week 
fy, returned to MHarrar. 
‘thin a radius of five miles 
nut the city, their bonfires 
ighted to frighten away 
sna and leopard—crackled 
ough the night, while 
ir songs set the pariah 
xs yelping on a dozen hills. 
turday night was tradi- 
nally the ‘‘night of 
ves.” 
Today the custom still 
itinues, with the differ- 
‘e that the faggot-gather- 
are—legally—slaves no 
ger. That is to say, the 
e of a part of the fire- 
od they bring to Harrar 
supposed to supply their 
ges—the part that remains 
sr after the employer has 
lucted sufficient wood to 
et his own needs. In 
ier words, the freedman 
ist carry from the bush” 
re faggots than he 
uught formerly, if he 
9es to receive his pay: 
y which in many cases 


The terminology still persists, you see. 
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9 of the race of slaves.” Slaves—the word recalled a conversa- 
overheard several days earlier between a Galla farm-hand 


You will have to find another blacksmith,”’ the man announced. 
What ails Youyé? Another attack of fever?” 


His master came with chains and took him away!” 
Javes in Abyssinia? The European met my question with a 


As for the rest, you 


ONE OF ABYSSINIA’S FEUDAL CHIEFTAINS 


The ceremonial regalia of the feudal chiefs of Abyssinia is extraordinarily 
This chief photographed at the coronation of Ras Tafari carries the 
typical embroidered cloak heavily ornamented with silver and gold. From 
his elaborate headdress hang a number of chains with metal bangles. The 
chiefs are the most intelligent people of Abyssinia. They exercise unlimited 
authority in their territories and are both feared and obeyed by the people. 


nains purely theoretical or is absorbed by food and keep— 


ich the former slave received gratis. 


‘The ex-slaves are worse off today than under the old sys- 


” 


a,” one householder of Harrar insisted. 


“The employer alone 


3 profited by the change, since today he is freed from all re- 
msibility. The only one to suffer from the change is the freed- 
n himself.” A statement which I imagine one doubtless heard 
pressed in much the same terms back in the sixties in the 


uthern States of the U. S. A. 


All things considered, however, 


slavery as an institution in 


yssinia may be said to have received its deathblow. In dis- 
sts where the authority of the Negus is admitted and respected, 
re has been a serious effort to enforce the law. Even in remote 
ions of the empire, controlled by petty chieftains quasi- 
lependent or frankly hostile to the central authority, there seems 
be a tendency to observe 'the letter of the law, though old tradi- 
ns are difficult to eradicate. It may take generations. 

But what of the slave trade over the border, with Arabia in 
ticular, which for centuries has drawn its slave population 


i 


from the plateaus of what is now Ethiopia? To what extent has 
the time-honored commerce been affected by imperial edicts and 
the opposition of the three Powers whose colonies shut off the 
black empire from the sea? 

One hears many contradictory statements. An official in 
Djibouti told me flatly that the trade had been definitely wiped 
out—an assertion which I later heard repeated by Abyssinians 
in Diré Daoua. At the same time, a municipal councilman of 
Sofia published a report stating that to his personal knowledge, 
two thousand slaves are shipped yearly from Africa across the 
Red Sea. 

“Better try to get first-hand 
information. Talk to the 
slavers themselves!” coun- 
seled a friend at Harrar to 
whom I confided the di- 
lemma. That I was able to 
follow his advice, I owe in 
part to chance and in part 
to the prestige of the friend 
himself, a European whose 
position among the black 
men of the coast and the in- 
terior is curiously unique. 

Twenty years ago the 
slave trade between Abys- 
sinia and Arabia was still in 
its heyday, in spite of the 
edicts of the government of 
Menelik (which _ tolerated 
slavery within the empire 
but forbade the sale of 
slaves) and the sporadic in- 
terventions of European 
powers. Petty Abyssinian 
chieftains, powerless to col- 
lect taxes from the impover- 
ished subject tribes, accepted 
and exacted—payment “in 
kind.’ In secret, they gath- 
ered together slaves for the 
Arabian market throughout 
their territory: children, 
young men and women 
Walamos, Koolas, Kaffas, 
Gouragues, and Chancalla 
troglodytes from the fron- 
tiers of British Sudan. 
These the Abyssinians sold 
to Aragouba merchants, the 
great slave dealers of the 
region, 

Today the Aragoubas as 
a tribe are losing their iden- 
tity. The last generation has 
mixed with neighboring 
tribes; the language is dying 
out. But the walled villages still stand, perched on the border 
hills of the “hungry lands,” the flat-roofed stone houses with 
their tall door frames narrowed at the top, reminiscent of the 
dwellings of ancient Egypt. 

In such a town—Babilé, in the plain of Erer, a day’s journey 
by mule from the city of Harrar—I met with my first slaver. 
His house was the largest in the village. It even boasted a win- 
dow in the rear wall. The old man received us, draped in an 
Abyssinian chamma and seated on a raised earth platform while 
the rest of us grouped about him on low Aragouba chairs—a 
wooden frame held together by thongs of gazelle hide—and stools 
carved from a single wood block. While we sipped our tea brewed 
from the leaves of the coffee-bush, mixed with goat’s milk and 
salted, from little gourds, Ibro, the slave merchant, told me of the 
trade as he had practiced it for over forty years. He spoke in 
the Aragouba tongue which his son Aden, a stalwart man of 
forty, translated into Arab, the international language from Ethi- 
opia to the coast. 

“Times have changed,” the old man began. “In the old days, 
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PATTERNS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


wing 


alloway 


The streets of the Abyssinian capital present one of the most interesting spectacles in Africa. 


Men and women alike are dressed in voluminous white costumes. 


Some may be seen carry- 


ing the diminutive umbrella which the Abyssinian uses as a protection against the sun. 


we formed here in the village four, sometimes five caravans a 
year. Walamos for the most part, and a few Galla women be- 
cause of their good looks. I bought them from the Abyssinian 
tax-collectors and paid for them in Maria Theresa dollars: twenty 
thalers for a young man or woman; half as much for a child. 
Sometimes a few thalers more; sometimes a few less. We kept 
them here, twenty, forty, sixty at a time... until the caravan 
was ready.” 

“Here?” I broke in, wondering how, given the limited propor- 
tions of the stone hut. . 

Ibro exchanged a few rapid words with his son. 

“He says to show you the granary,’ Aden explained. 

A stone partition divided the house into two alcove-like com- 
partments. In one of these we sat; in the other were stacked 
heaps of faggots, cooking-pots, and bundles of dried skins. Lift- 
ing aside the firewood, Aden uncovered a square of heavy wooden 
planks like the covering of a hatch. This too, lifted away, re- 
vealed a black opening not more than two feet square. 


“Shoof !” the man lowered a lighted branch into the darkness 
below. Peering into the hole, I made out the stone floor of an 


underground chamber cut in the rock. It was empty. 

“To keep your charges from escaping the ‘granary’? I in- 
quired. Ibro shook his head. 

“Escape? Not they, They came of their free will. 
were folk from the hungry lands.” 

The “hungry lands”—regions of desert and bush where a pro- 
longed dry season, a plague of grasshoppers means famine. I had 
already seen such folk, dead in the streets of Diré Daoua or 
tottering half-dead with hunger toward the city from districts the 
locusts had devastated. ‘When the goats die, what can men do 
but die also?’ What wonder that the hungry lands of Ethiopia 
represented a fertile source of living merchandise to Ibro and 
his kind? 

“Why herd the men underground?” I persisted. 

“Because of the eyes of envy. ‘When there is grain in the 
storehouse, the rats are in the stairway,” Ibro concluded 
sententiously. 

“And you treated them well?” 

The old man gave a sniff of disdain. 

“Do you let the goat starve, or the cow that gives you milk? 
We fed them better than ourselves. Some we sold in Harrar, but 


~ They 


“ 


the most we sent down toward the sea. M 
Gallas we brought down to Zeila (in Engl 
Somaliland), but the main caravans we to 
north into the Dankali country and sold th 
there to the Dankali for the trade with Yem 
A happy time...” Ibro paused to sigh hea 

“The commerce prospered. Our villages w 
rich. Now all has changed. Our young m 
are no longer brave. They fear the soldiers 
the Negus. They fear the white men across 
border. We send™no more caravans to t 
north. The Walamos give of their grass, the 
dourah, to pay the tax. Every year they die 
famine. And we Aragoubas work in the field 
like coolies and our sons marry Gallas who wer 
once our slaves.” — 

“And the trade is dead?” 

The lids of the old slaver creased in a. 
smile. 

“From time to time comes one to buy h 
wives; a brown man from overseas. The Gall 
virgins are handsome and fecund. My so 
Aden tells methey journey to the coast by tra 
Not even the white chaitans dare interfere wi 
a Moslem and his brides. And in a month 
two he comes again . . . But for us Aragouba 
the trade exists no more.” a 

That interview with Ibro of Babilé seeme 
conclusive enough. But I had yet to lear 
whether the Dankali, who for generati 
transported slaves from the interior to the Ara 
markets, had also fallen upon evil days. Se 
eral weeks after my conversation with the 
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THE SERF AT WORK 


Legally slavery has been abolished in Abyssinia, but in practice it still 
The “hungry lands” and the Sudan still provide Abyssinia with 
hundreds of helpless wretches who serve as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water under conditions of virtual serfdom. This slave cutting wood 
with an ancient adze was photographed in Addis Ababa. 


exists. 


lagouba, the sailboat on which I had been cruis- 
rin the Gulf of Tadjourah put in for the night 
a sheltered inlet on the north shore. We had 
rely cast the anchor when a bonfire gleamed 
idenly high above us on the mountainside. 
most at.the same moment a second flame shone 
the end of the inlet among the dark mangroves, 
‘kered for a moment and disappeared. 

/‘What are those fires, Kassem?” I asked one 
our Dankali sailors. 

“Every man has a right to light a fire when 
d where he wills and for as short a time as he 
lls,” was the evasive answer. 

Abdi, the Somali mate, proved mote communi- 
tive. 

“Those are smugglers’ signals,” he explained 
th the certainty of long experience. “A sam- 
uc must be waiting for a cargo.” 

“Slaves?” I questioned. 

“Who knows? There are many sorts of con- 
vband. Though on this coast...’ He paused 
snificantly. “However, we shall never know. 
o one will come down from the Mabla so long 
we remain here.” 

As if in proof of his words, when morning 
oke we discovered a solitary sambouc lying at 
chor in the far end of the inlet, with not a 
ul on-board. 

Among the Dankali, the slave trade repre- 
ie an ancient and respectable commerce. (As 
ormal”’ as the other forms of contraband— 
ms or tobacco—which the intruding whites op- 
se for equally mysterious reasons.) For cen- 


ties it furnished the chief source of income to 
\ 


manner. 


* 
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SOLDIERS OF THE ABYSSINIAN ARMY 


Every able-bodied Abyssinian is expected to serve his country in time 

of war, and it is estimated that nearly three hundred thousand men could 

be equipped with rifles. However, the army is badly organized and it is 

far more impressive for its feudal pageantry and its barbaric costumes 
Be as an effective modern fighting force. 


/ 


as borrowing. 
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“NEITHER A LENDER NOR A BORROWER BE” 


Some legal Polonius of Abyssinia enacted a measure to discourage careless lending as well 


The enforcement of this curious law is here being carried out in a strange 


These two girls have been chained together because one owes a debt to the other. 
When the debtor meets her obligations the court’s blacksmith will free the two culprits. 


the tribe. Certain families have been slavers for generations. 
All the influential chiefs—holy men and respected—engaged in 
the traffic. In fact, white opposition to the time-honored com- 
merce is largely responsible for the unpopularity of Europeans 
on that particular stretch of coast. 

In my own experience, I failed to find a Dankali or for that 
matter a Somali who could understand that there was anything 
basically wrong in the slave traffic, or for that matter in the whole 
institution of slavery. To these black men of the coast the atti- 
tude of the European was merely another evidence of his general 
contrariness and his failure to comprehend . . . If Allah had not 
meant men to be slaves why had he placed them in such numbers 
in regions where they had no other resource but to die of hunger? 
And why, too, had he made them so stupid? Surely no one but 
an unbeliever could doubt that the Sudanese, for instance, had 
been destined to slavery by divine intention! 

The “stupid” Sudanese . . . Our crew of Dankali had dozens 
of illustrations to give—legendary along the coast—of Sudanese 
stupidity. The story of the four men who stole a sambouc: after 
dark they lifted the anchor, hoisted sail, and all night long beat 
about in the wind. When dawn came they discovered they had 
not left their moorings; they had forgotten to take up the second 
anchor. Or the Sudanese becalmed beneath a sizzling sun to 
whom a malicious Somali suggested they would find it far cooler 
under the boat. One by one the crew tied stones-about their belts 
and jumped overboard. Or the gruesome tale of two Sudanese 
in the bush who got their companion to let them use his head as 
a third hearthstone on which to broil a gazelle. A “race of 
slaves” ... That Ahmed Baket, our helmsman, esteemed and 
admired by all the sailors, was himself a Sudanese proved nothing. 
If Allah had given Ahmed Baket the intelligence of a Dankali 
it was because He did not intend him to be a slave. 

But it was clear no white man could understand these things. 
To him there was no distinction between a Sudanese and a 
Dankali. If he fought the slave trade, he had secret designs of 
his own to further. Who could tell what lay back of his inter- 
ference? Might it not be the hope of making all black men his 
slaves, Dankali and Sudanese alike? 

The general impression gleaned from conversations with our 
crew of Dankali was that in spite of white opposition the trade 
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across the Red Sea still went on, through mysterious underground 
—or more precisely “submarine’”—channels. -The men, however, 
showed a comprehensible reticence in talking about it. 

“Ask Dini, perhaps Dini will tell you,” they replied when I 
asked a direct question. Dini, a sheik, a holy man, wise in the 
ways of the coast, whose slightest word would set five thousand 
Dankali in arms. He, if he chose, could tell me all I wished 
to know. If we were 
lucky, we might find 


him in one of his 
camps along the 
shore, provided he 


was not at Tadjourah, 
or in the Mabla, or 
over in Yemen. Dini 
had wives and houses 
everywhere—a rich 
and holy man. 

One night we an- 
chored among the 
reefs of a shallow bay 
and at morning pad- 
dled to a low shore 
streaked with lagoons 
and tufted with man- 
groves. The camp, 
three or four huts of 
branches and palm 
mats, bleached by sea 
water and sun, stood 
on a blazing strip of 
beach with no shade 
anywhere. As we 
splashed across the 
lagoon, a tall figure, 
white-bearded, draped 
in a chamma, came 
toward us. It was 
Dini himself, a man 
in his late sixties, per- 
haps older, but with 
the erect carriage of 
an adolescent. 

“In the mountains 
yesterday, I saw your 
boat. And I said: either you are 
on your way to the Red Sea or 
you have come to see me. So this 
night, I came down.” The old 
man showed no signs of weariness 
after a sleepless night and a 
thirty-mile walk. 

In the interior of a hut, bare 
and white as a seashell, we sat 
about on engarebs while young 
Dankali women brought bowls of 
camel’s milk and tea. 

Did I wish information con- 
cerning the slave trade? I had 
only to question. The patriarch 
considered me affably over his 
bowl of tea. 

It was true that the great days 
of the trade were over. Large- 
scale shipments had become too 
dangerous. Twenty years ago 
three or four thousand slaves passed yearly through the Dankali 
country on the way to Yemen. Every village along the trail to 
Ethiopia took part in the traffic, provided it owned a water supply. 
Today the trade had been obliged to move northward, on both 
sides of the Red Sea, chiefly because of the English. The French 
were much less dangerous; they had never captured anyone. But 
when the English laid hands on a boutre carrying slaves, if the 
crew were Dankali they were turned over to the French at 
Djibouti. Dini had a friend whom the Frénch had sentenced to 
thirty years in prison and who had died in the white man’s jail. 


common. 


respectable commerce. 


A MARRIAGE PROCESSION 


It is one of the paradoxes of Abyssinia, which suffers from so much social injustice, that 
women may have complete independence in marriage. 
Women regard their husbands as partners in the business of life and if the 
partnership proves unsatisfactory there is a separation without excessive formality. 


AT THE CAMP OF SHEIK DINI 


A few huts of branches and palm mats near the shore of the Gulf 

of Tadjourah served as one of the camps of Dini, chief of the 

Dankali. Among the Dankali the slave trade is an ancient and 

Though it has declined in recent years, 

Chief Dini told Ida Treat that it would go on “so long as my 
people hunger.” 


However, white opposition was only in part responsible fj 
the decline of the slave trade. The real difficulty was to | 
slaves down from Abyssinia. 

“There are still plenty of Chancallas, Walamos, and even Ga 
eager to be sold.” (I quote verbatim). “Our chief trouble is 
the border chiefs. They are afraid to let slaves cross their tej 
tory.” .Though one of them, Dini had been informed, had 
come so angered 
the presence of a ff 
French outpost est 
lished near his dist 
that, there might b 
fresh_ possibility 
that direction. 

As it was, the 1 
jority of the sla 
carried today ~ 
Arabia were Sudane 


Chancallas, suitable 
only for hard and 

skilled labor. For f 
Arab harems, Gal 
women were still 1 
most appreciated 


towasli, castra te 
boys, brought ¢ 
highest prices—23 


thalers in the mark 
of Djeddaand Yemb 

For all its dan 
the high profits 
made the trade al 


Dini remarked with 
twinkle, “a fre 
© E. A. Salisbury from Ewing Galloway slave returned to Ha 
Tar ead 
paid for slaves. if 
Arabia. He arrang 
with five Gallas t 
‘sell’ them on 
Arab _ coast. | 
rented a boutre, took his carge 
across the Red Sea and sold t 
men for a handsome sum. T 
first night the slaves escaped— 
they had no difficulty, as such at 
tempts were unheard of—rejoinet 
their fellow-conspirator, and sé 
sail for Africa, having shared thi 
profits. 3 
“Here on the coast, the Freneb 
try to fight the trade,” Dini wen 
on, “but in spite of all their spies 
they accomplish little. 
offered me money and a squad of 
ascaris to fight the traffic. But | 
refused. ‘If I fulfilled my duty 
honorably,’ I told them, ‘I would 
not live twenty-four hours. If 
not, I would be in no way differ: 
ent from your other spies who 
accept money from you and fron 
the slave traders as well. Your spies do not lie, but they give 
you information forty-eight hours too late. If they warned you 
in time, they too would die ... or have to hide among your 
soldiers and be of no use!’” ; 
“How many slaves do you think cross the Red Sea yearly and 
how do you get them across?” 
Dini drew his brows together. 
“Not nearly so many as in the old days. Formerly we counted 
in thousands; now it is a question of hundreds. You can ne 
(Continued on page 72) 


Easy marriage and divorce are 


“The Bowl of Tears.” 
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A NEW NATIONAL MONUMENT 


| The Mount of the Holy Cross is one of the most interesting natural wonders in the West. 

cross two thousand feet high are filled with snow the year round. The tiny lake, ever-changing in color, at the foot of the mountain, is called 

At the left the minute figure of a man standing on a shoulder of Notch Mountain gives some idea of the immensity 
and grandeur of the scene. 


THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS 


The ravines on the mountain that form a Christian 


Revealing a Great Natural Wonder—Colorado 


Creates a New Religious Mecca 


By DoweE.t LivEsay 


attractions of the United States still remains only a name 

to all but a few people—something heard about but not 
sen. Despite the fact that millions of Americans each year now 
ash about on wheels, hunting new scenes and new thrills, this 
we-inspiring work of nature remains hidden from their sight. 
The Mount of the Holy Cross in Colorado, a triangular peak 
3,996 feet in elevation, bearing upon its face a Christian cross 
vo thousand feet high, formed of ravines that are filled almost the 
ear round with snow, is famed the world over. Lifted against 
1e sky in rugged and imposing severity, the mountain with its 
oly sign presents a spectacle of incomparable grandeur, unique 
1 the astounding size and majesty of its symbol. Legends have 
rown up about it. From the time of the early Spanish explorers 
nd French fur-traders it has commanded the admiration and 
eneration of men. It inspired Eugene Field to write an imagi- 
ary tale that may be classed as nothing less than a legend truly 
merican in origin. So remarkable is this peak that President 
loover on May 11, 1929, declared it a National Monument in 
rder to throw about it the Federal Government’s protection from 
estruction and defacement. Yet, to all practical purposes, it still 
tands invisible from the hosts of people of the nation and the 
‘orld, who some day should like to behold it. 
Soon, however, the hidden symbol will be disclosed—a view of 
1e Mount of the Holy Cross will be made accessible for all who 


eer this age of automobiles, one of the great natural 


care to see it. Plans of the United States Forest Service have 
been completed with this design, and will be carried out with the 
cooperation of the State of Colorado. Within a few years, in all 
probability, the Mount of the Holy Cross will become a religious 
mecca for many thousands annually and an attraction of great 
scenic interest for still other thousands. 

How this will be done, and how it can be done is a fascinating 
story, a story of two mountains, two natural phenomena. For 
the Mount of the Holy Cross can be made visible to large numbers 
of people only through the aid of another mountain, which, 
strangely, seems to have been created for that specific purpose. 
This is Notch Mountain, a phenomenon comparatively unknown 
to the world, a huge granite ridge directly opposite the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, so-named because down its very center extends 
a tremendous V-shaped opening through which the Mount of the 
Holy Cross may be seen from a certain vantage point several 
miles distant. 

Can you imagine the notch in a rifle-sight magnified a million 
times, more or less, and sliced down hundreds of feet through 
the heart of a great mountain? Well, that’s the notch in Notch 
Mountain, and it serves as does a rifle-sight to give a clear view 
of the sacred symbol on the Mount of the Holy Cross from an 
eminence called Shrine Pass seven miles away by air-line. Only 
from this one place, however, does the notch serve that purpose, 
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because the ridge of Notch Mountain itself is 13,500 feet in 
elevation and hides the Mount of the Holy Cross from all other 
distant points. What the Federal Government intends to do is to 
utilize the notch as a natural rifle-sight from that single place on 
Shrine Pass in order to make the cross visible to the traveling 
public. With that plan a forest area designated as “The Shrine 
of the Holy Cross” has been withdrawn from public entry by the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
“for recreational and de- 
votional purposes.” 
Utilization of this 
natural sighting device is 
necessary for the reason 
that there is probably no 
more rugged terrain in 
Colorado than that im- 
mediately surrounding 
the Mount of the Holy 
Cross. The Mount itself 
is a member of a range 
of several bare, jagged 
peaks, all approaching an 
altitude of fourteen 
thousand feet above sea- 
level—the Apostolic 
Range, it has been called. 
Flanking this range are 
rough, high, boulder- 
strewn ridges, of which 
Notch Mountain is one. 
Approach to the foot of 
the Mount of the Holy 
Cross is by trail around 
and up these ridges. An 
intimate view of ‘the 
cross may be obtained 
from the top of Notch 
Mountain, but this may 
be reached only by a 
Forest Service trail built 
for horse travel, the last 
mile of which is so nar- 
row, precipitous and 
rough that it is intended 
solely for pedestrians 
and will not accommo- 
date any considerable 
number of people or 


horses. 
It is a terrain almost 
entirely above  timber- 


line, sparkling with nu- 
merous clear lakes in the 
rocky hollows;  fascinat- 
ing, inspiring, but pre- 
senting too strenuous a 
trip, either by horseback 
or afoot, for the average 
visitor. The hazards of 
altitude, ruggedness, dan- 
gerous lightning, snow 
storms and wind make it 
an area more adapted to 
people accustomed to 
mountain climbing than 
for use by the masses. 
During recent years pilgrimages have been held each summer to 
the top of Notch Mountain under the auspices of the Holy Cross 
Pilgrimage Association, but only a comparatively few people have 
been able to participate because of the hardships. The Mount of 
the Holy Cross, therefore, is practically inaccessible and _ still 
truly invisible to ninety-nine per cent. of the millions of persons 
who annually go about America, hunting new sights and new 
thrills. For them the way of seeing it must be made easy. 

The Shrine of the Holy Cross, seven miles distant by airline 
but many more by road and trail, and Notch Mountain will provide 


accessible to the. traveling public. 


A DISTANT VIEW OF THE CROSS 


New roadways will make this view of the snow symbol on the Mount of the Holy Cross 


Part of a range of jagged peaks, the Mount of the 

Holy Cross is obscured to all but hardy mountain climbers. 

in the Shrine of the Holy Cross it may be seen at a distance of seven miles through the 
natural rifle-sight of Notch Mountain. 


that way. Covered with pine and spruce trees, Shrine Pass is 4) 
beautiful and comparatively low divide in Holy Cross Nationa 
Forest, approximately ten thousand feet in elevation. Gentle | 
slopes approach the summit on each side, and construction of 
automobile roads to the top will not be difficult. From the summit” 
on clear days that part of the Mount of the Holy Cross bearin 
the sacred sign may be seen in all its natural and inspiring ion 
through the tremendo 
rifle-sight of Note 
Mountain. 
Plans of the Uniteg 
States . Forest Service 
contemplate developmen 
of the Shrine as a com 
munity center for reli 
gious gatherings ané 
recreation. It will Be 
open to all religious d 
nominations. In a natu 


gregations will be abl 
to hold services beneat 
the illimitable sky, and 
while they worship, gaze 
upon the snow-symbol 0 
the Christian  religio: 
lifted against the blue if 
the distance. All im 
provements facing th 
cross will be for use 
all denominations, indi- 
vidually or collectivel 
under a system to bi 
worked out jointly. An 
there will be other: devel 
opments. Permits will 
be granted to various 
religious denominations 
for erection of their own 
church edifices for in- 
door services of their 
members, as some have 
already expressed a de 
sire to do. Commerciali- 
zation of the Shrine will 
not be allowed. Free and 
available to persons of 
all beliefs, the Shrine 
will forever remain dedi= 
cated to the finest aspir= 
ations and sentiments of 
man. 

Mount of the Holy 
Cross itself seems to 
have been protected in 
the past for that same 
purpose. The fissures 
that form the post and 
arm of its symbol are 
mineral-bearing, yet they 
have never been dyna- 
mited for the riches 
within them. Many are the legends that have grown up around 
the peak, legends of impious miners tempted to seek gold in the 
holy mountain. Illness has thwarted some, lightning has de- 
scended upon others. Blindness, murder, tragedy in all its forms, 
have followed upon the footsteps of those who have dared tamper 
with the cross. Since the time white men first saw the symbol, 
though rich in treasure, it has remained inviolate. 

The peak inspired Eugene Field in his Western days. He wrote 
a tale, “The Holy Cross,’ which gives the title to one of his 
volumes of prose. It is a tale of early Spaniards, separated from 


From this vantage point 


ne army of Cortez, who wandered 
orthward and sought refuge “in the 
oble mountains of an unknown 
ind.” There they came upon an aged 
ad withered man, the Wandering 
ew, whom they succored at the be- 


est of their priest. In the.tale Field) 


escribes the death of the old man 
fter a dream that he was to wander 
o more. He tells of his burial on 
1e mountainside, a cataclysm that 
sparated the mountain from the 
thers. After that there appeared on 
1e mountain next spring “a mighty 
ross of snow on which the sun never 
ell and which no breath of wind 
ver disturbed.” The Spaniards, he 
rote, also sleep “among those 
righty mountains in the West,” and 
1e white, majestic symbol “lies 
there God’s hands had placed it, and 
s mighty arms stretch forth as in a 
enediction upon the fleeting dust 
eneath.” 

There are also other legends, in- 
luding one of a priest advised by an 
ngel that he would be ete a 
in only when he saw the sign of the 
ross in the heavens. Hearing of the 
now cross in the Rocky Mountains, 
e sought it and came upon it at sun- 
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PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY CROSS 


Tt is a long and arduous climb to the summit of Notch Mountain, where one of the finest views of the Holy Cross may be obtained. 
who can make this climb annual religious services have been held. 


A MIGHTY NATURAL RIFLE-SIGHT 


This great natural rifle-sight in Notch Mountain serves to 
focus the eyes of the travelers seven miles away on the 
natural miracle of the Holy Cross. 


For those 
In the future, however, an equally impressive view of the Mount will be 
accessible by comfortable roads to the Shrine of the Holy Cross seven miles away. 


rise one morning just as the first rays 
touched the peak and the rocks faded 
into the background of the sky. The 
sight overcame the priest, and he died 
with profound joy and peace upon 
his face. 

These legends are expressions of 
the different ways in which the 
Mount of the Holy Cross has already 
appealed to the imagination and senti- 
ment of the American people, al- 
though heretofore it has been almost 
inaccessible. ‘They are indications of 
the tremendous appeal of the moun- 
tain and its symbol. Even cripples 
and the palsied have been inspired 
in the past to seek a glimpse of the 
holy sign when the difficult pilgrim- 
ages to the top of Notch Mountain 
have been held, but their hopes have 
been in vain. 

A highway to the summit of 
Shrine Pass and down to the little 
town of Red Cliff will certainly be 
completed now within a few years. 

The completed highway will be 
known as “The Holy Cross Trail,” 
and that trail will enable the Notch 
and the Cross to fulfill the purpose 
for which they seem to have been cre- 


ated—the inspiration of the people. 
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the Byzantine towers of the Russian cathedral. 


FESTIVAL SINGERS 


At the Estonian music fes- 
tivals the singers wear the 
traditional costumes of 
their districts. Estonia’s 
community singing is 
unique in Europe. 


TALLINN FROM THE AIR 


From the air Tallinn still looks like a medieval city. In the distance is seen the old fortress of Tompea. Directly in front of it are 


The medieval spires of both the Church of St. Nicholas and the City Hall are i 
conspicuous. i 


THE REPUBLIC OF MUSIC AND LEGEND 


How Estonia Honors Its God of Song—The Great National Music 
Festival—With the Pagan Dancers of Petseri 


By Ivan NaRropny ‘ 


WAS born in Estonia when it 
I was a province of Russia and 
I left it in 1906 for America. 
Memories of Estonia haunted me 
for twenty-three years and I could 
not resist the temptation to see my 
native land again, particularly 
since it had become an inde- 
pendent republic in 1918. 
In many respects, Estonia is 


still a land of the melancholy 
Middle Ages saturated with fables, 


folklore and fairy tales. Most of 
the fairy tales of Grimm and 
Andersen, with which we are 
all familiar were adapted from 
Estonian fables, ballads and 
legends; and there is an unmis- 
takable poetic quality about the 
laid, its houses, its castles, its 
landscape, its language and the 
life of the people. 

I arrived in Tallinn—which 
used to be known as Reval—on 
a steamer from Stettin, Germany. 
In the capital! of the young re- 
public on the Gulf of Finland I 
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realized that I was in a city that was different from any I had seen” 
either in Europe or in Russia. Tallinn is neither Occidental nor 
Oriental, neither Scandinavian nor Russian. It is Hanseatic 
Estonian just as it was when Peter the Great captured it frony 
the Teutonic Order during the Great Northern War. z 

The thing that impressed me most when I first landed at Tallinn 
was the absence of the harsh noises that are such a discordant 
part of life in the ordinary modern metropolis. Instead of noise 
I heard songs. It is surprising how many workingmen, sailors 
and custom guards sing or play instruments—as if radio, jazz and 
sound films did not exist. When I asked an Estonian about this he 
said to me, rather proudly, “You are in a land of song and 
troubadours.”’ 

At the harbor I hired a taxi and ordered the driver to go to the 
Golden Lion, the oldest hotel in Tallinn. I was anxious to be as 
close to Tompea Loss—the Tompea Castle—as possible, and 
listen to the concerts of the nightingales in the old park, which 
is said to be one of the most charming places in Tallinn. 

“T don’t think that you will be able to get a room in the Golden 
Lion because it is filled with singers and musicians,” said the 
taxi-driver. “Next week our Laulu pidu (song festival) is to be 
held and the leaders of the choruses and orchestras are here for 
a conference.” 

Fortunately, through the courtesy of the hotel manager, I was 
able to get a small room and thus be close to the great national 
event. 

The Estonian Laulu pidu interested me very much, as it is per- 


ios one of the most 
usual folk festivals 
‘Europe. Unlike the 
»erammergau Passion 
ay, which is purely 
igious and dramatic, 
» - Estonian Laulu 
ius are mythologi- 
choral festivals. 

These Estonian 
isical ceremonies are 
ld in honor of Vane- 
ine, the national god 
music, and they date 
ck to the Dark Ages. 
hither the seven-hun- 
ed-year domination 
the Teuton Knights 
r the two-hundred- 
ar rule of Russia 
er Estonia, nor the 
olerant Christian 
ey who were 
lently opposed to all 
gan mythology have 
cceeded in crushing 
e ritualistic impulses 
| the heart of this 
nal! Mongolian nation 
the Baltics — their 
eneration for the 
agic of the song. 

‘An offspring of the 
icient civilized Uighur 
ition that inhabited 
Altai Mountains 
nd the Gobi Desert 
out two or three 
ousand years B. C.,, 
e Estonians have kept 
ive their ancestral 


‘Many curious figures appear 
in the mythological folk 


dances 
Petseri by the jSetud. 


held annually at 
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A GLIMPSE OF TALLINN’S SKYLINE 


Though Tallinn has developed considerably since it became the capital of the new Estonian 
Republic, life there still has a leisurely character which distinguishes it from other European 


capitals. 


E The old-fashioned horse drays on which these carters are taking a comfortable 
siesta still serve as the principal means of transportation. 


In the background rises the spire 


of the cathedral and part of the old wall may be seen to the right. 


Iture in their remarkable folklore, their folk songs, their folk 
neces, and in their immortal epic: Kalevipoeg (The Son of 
alev) which rivals the epics of the Greeks and the Hindus. 
or an Estonian song represents his religion, his law, and his 
cial-political ambitions. 
eosin nation, and that one hears singing wherever one goes 
this little land on the Baltics. 
ontemporary descendants see an occult power in music. 
vine powers must be invoked in song and play, in dance and 
iuntomime somewhere in the great out-of-doors. 
idsummer singers, musicians and dancers gather in the towns 
) sing, play and dance to their hearts’ content. 
ears the big all-national Laulu pidu in Tallinn is held. “On the 
dder of a melody man goes to God,” says an Estonian proverb. 
The window of my room in the hotel faced the Tompea Castle 
ith its heavy gray towers and thick walls, built in the early part 


That is the. reason that Estonia is an 


Like the ancient Estonians, their 
The 


Once every 


Once every five 


of the thirteenth century by Walde- 
mar II, King of Denmark, who had 
captured Lindanisa, the legendary 
Estonian citadel, with the idea of es- 
tablishing a trading station with the 
Estonians and the Russians. In the 
fourteenth century, however, the 
Castle was captured by the knights of 
the Teutonic Order and made a seat 
of the Hanseatic League, as well as 
the administrative headquarters of the 
Order in Estonia. Irrespective of the 
many violent battles that have taken 
place here, the ancient castle is well 
preserved and most of its imposing 
buildings are used as offices of the 
national government. The hall of the 
Teutonic Knights has been remodelled 
and transformed into the hall of the 
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Estonian National As- 
sembly, and the little 
palace inside the citadel 
serves as the White 
House of the young 
republic. 

While I was looking 
at the age-worn wall 
and towers of the castle 
and listening to the dif- 
ferent melodies that 
floated in from the city 
and the citadel I was 
surprised by the call of 
Mr. Juhan Aavik, the 
musical director of the 
Estonian Laulu pidu, 
who presented me with 
a program and the 
musical scores of the 
festival. 

“Our national chorus 
and orchestra have fif- 
teen thousand singers 
and five hundred musi- 
cians, and our stadium 
has a capacity of seat- 
ing an audience of 
20,000 people. All our 
program, as you see, is 
made up of folk music 
and compositions of na- 
tive composers.- Our 
festival is a mytholog- 
ical affair—a ritual in 
the spirit of our Vane- 
muine, or god of music.” 

I was astonished, and 
asked him who was 
financing these  festi- 
vals and what was the 


reason for keeping alive the ancient ancestral tradition when it 


did not serve any commercial or political purpose. 


I pointed 


out that American baseball and the international Olympic games 


were pure business propositions. 
saying : 


Mr. Aavik burst out laughing, 


“Our Laulu pidu is a sacred ritual of our traditions, a spontane- 
ous expression of the people, like religion, so it is only natural 
that it could have neither any business nor political motives. They 


would kill the beauty of it. 


Our stadium festivals are financed 


by local communities, municipalities, and the national govern- 


ment. 


The musical festivals have far more influence in Estonia 


than the Oberammergau performances or the Salzburg music 
festivals have in Germany, or the Olympic games in the Occidental 
c } y; y Pp 5 


sporting world. With the exception of 
building the stadium, providing the 
scenery, and supplying the music to 
the singers and musicians there are no 
expenses, as all the participants per- 
form free of charge. They even pro- 
vide their own costumes and bear the 
expenses of travel and of living during 
the festivals. The national govern- 
ment gives free railroad passes, and the 
municipality is obliged to provide lodg- 
ing to the singers and musicians. We 
charge merely a nominal admission fee 
—ten cents as a rule—to pay the guards 
and working men.” 

Like the Shamanists in Asia, the 
Estonians on the Baltics associate their 
supremest divinity, Vanemuine, the god 
of song, with sacred hills, valleys, and 
blooming meadows. In the legendary 
ages, the Estonians worshiped Vane- 
muine on their sacred Taara Hill, at 


takes 


This youngster 
the part of an elf and 
carries a magic banner 
in Setu dance festival. 
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Tartu, a university city about one hundred and fifty miles south 
There they gathered every midsummer, sang, 
played and performed their mysteries in the form of elaborate 
outdoor musical festivals, pageantry, dances and pantomimes. 


from ‘Tallinn. 


This was the origin of 
the festivals which still 
survive. 

The Estonian legend 
tells that Vanemuine 
descended from _ the 
astral spheres on those 
occasions, carrying his 
zolian harp, on which 
he played melodies of 
such supernatural 
beauty that the people 
were filled with divine 
magic. Birds and beasts 
as well as people rushed 
to hear the’ marvel- 
ous music. Man, being 
the wisest and. the 
boldest, caught all the 
secrets of Vanemuine’s 
music—he learned 
from him the song and 
the play. Animals and 
birds, being shy and 
blunt, were merely able 
to listen to separate 
details of the god’s 
songs: one getting a 
mere tinkling of the 
tuning, another a tre- 
molo of the strings. 
As for the fishes, they 
paid no attention and 
as a result they can 
merely open their 
mouths and say some- 
thing that has no 
sound. Having finished 
his concert, Vanemuine 
would disappear and 
soar back to his celestial 


home. As if commem- 
orating the ancient 
legend, Estonians  as- 


semble every summer to 
celebrate the old rites. 
On these occasions the 
young and the old, the 
rich and the poor, gather 
together. 

I found the Tallinn’s 
municipal authorities and 
musical leaders of the 
country working on the 
preparation of the festi- 
val. The Estonian Laulu 
pidu is a unique artistic 
venture in this matter- 
of-fact, professional age. 
This festival is free 
from both business 
motives and professional 
ambitions. It is essen- 


tially a folk ritual of unknown antiquity, a grand concert of the 
united troubadours of a nation. 
days, with one performance in the evening and one matinee each 
In Tallinn the festival takes place in the picturesque city 
park, where the municipality and the national government have 
built a huge-stadium with special acoustic devices and a lovely am- 
phitheater for the audience. 

Mart Saar, Juhan Aavik and other young Estonian composers 


day. 
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TYPICAL THOROUGHFARES IN THE CAPITAL 


In addition to its medieval churches Tallinn possesses many fine old houses that are three 

or four hundred years old. During its long history Tallinn has served many masters—the 

Hanseatic League, the Teutonic Order of Knights, the Swedes and finally the Russians who 

captured the city under Peter the Great af 1710. The city passed from Russian to Estonian 
rule in 1918. 


THE ESTONIAN CAVALRY PARADES 


The formation of the national army in Estonia, which was impossible under the tsar, 

began in March, 1917. Today the little republic has a well-equipped and efficient fighting 

force in which all male citizens must serve. This picture was taken in the square before 
the city hall in the old university town of Tartu. 


As a rule, the festival lasts three 
stead of developing more industry. 


than industry,” he replied, smiling. 


are emphasizing in their new works the traditional folk spiri 
like their predecessors, even when they use modern forms ai 
The singers are divided into mixed and male choruses, 
and the musicians are trained to form a huge orchestra, all wearine 


ing millions of marks on keeping alive the national legends, in- 


the national costumes) 
of their regions. On) 
the stadium they look 
picturesque and impres-) 
sive, and they perform) 
the program as if they 
were assembled in the, 
huge choir of a temple. 
All the numbers that, 
they sing or play are 
solemn. and _ melodic, 
like the choruses of the: 
ancient Greek plays. — 
“Our music, be it 
song, ballade or dance, 
is melodic,” ‘explained 
Mr. Aavik, the musi- 
cal director. ““We wor- 
ship melody. Mytholog 
and folklore form ail 
the backgrounds of ou 
aspirations. In our mu: 
sical themes, we are 
pantheists, and follow 
the footsteps of our 
pagan ancestors.” a 
The outdoor stadium 
concerts are great 
national affairs and ar 
attended by all the 
people and _ observ 
with the same reverence 
that was shown at the 
Olympic feasts held by 
the ancient Greeks. All 
Estonia is dotted with 
concert stadiums. The) 
will be found in towns 
of a few hundred as well 
as in the large cities. The 
stadiums are usually built” 
in the gardens of district 
musical clubs or agricul- 
tural societies. What 
baseball field is) to 
America, a stadium is to” 
Estonia. The stadium is” 
a national institution, 
The finest stadium of: 
Estonia is in Tallinn, 
where, besides the sum-_ 
mer music festivals, a 
quintannual grand 
Laulu pidu is performed. 
The institutions that 
sponsor this unique tra 
dition are the National 
Government and the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 
I paid a special visit to 
Mr. G. Meri, in the For- 
eign Office, situated in 
the rear of the old 


citadel, and asked him why the Estonian Government was spend- 


s 


“Because we think that legends are far more vital to our people 
“We have found out that 
there is more ethical power in folklore and legends than there 


‘ is in antiquated churches and in the modern commercial craze.” 


Thus, instead of struggling for more money and more machines, 


/the mythological ideals in music, art, poetry and drama. 


| years old, built of brick or: fieldstone. 


eee b 
1931 


the Estonians are seeking for more legends and they are reviving 
All 
Estonian plays, like the Wagnerian operas, reflect the spirit of 


| ancient racial traditions. - 


| During my visit to Estonia I found that nearly all the old 
houses in its cities and towns have their individual legends—their 
dramatic stories. It is quite usual to see houses five or six hundred 
The City Halls of Tallinn 
‘and Tartu and the Houses of the Blackheads. Society as well as 


‘many of the churches are surrounded by legends. 


In an old mansion near: Tompea in Tallinn is hanging the 


| historic painting “The Flaying of Marsyas” by Cornelius Van 


Poelenburgh, the old Dutch master of the seventeenth century. 


| Catherine the Great presented this painting to Admiral John Paul 
| Jones in 1778 as a sign of her admiration for the American Revo- 


lutionary naval hero. But Admiral Jones misunderstood the 
allegory of the painting and presented it to Princess Kourakina, 
the pretty maid-of-waiting to Catherine, with whom he had madly 
fallen in love and whom he married secretly. In the same house 


- 


is a guest-book in which Admiral Jones wrote amusing lines after 
his landing in Tallinn. The mystery of Admiral John Paul Jones’ 
‘unfortunate love and naval career is buried in the legend-sur- 
rounded Estonian mansions. 

Two interesting legend-houses of Tallinn are Catherine’s palace, 
and the cottagé of Peter the Great in Kadrintaal, the city park, 
where the active Russian rulers retired for seclusion and stayed 
incognito in order to enjoy the life of hermits. “I have spent 
here the happiest hours of my life as a simple artisan,” reads a 
note of Peter the Great’s in the guest-book of his cottage. In the 


cottage are all the carpentry and blacksmith tools which Peter 


used in working on the models of his ships and guns. In one of 
the old houses are kept the love letters of Catherine the Great 
to Prince Orloff, who spent some time in the castle of Tallinn. 


THE BREAD MARKET AT TALLINN 


The open-air market at the capital is one of the liveliest and most interesting sections of the city. Here Tallinn’s housewives may find almost everything 
they need from fresh vegetables to the huge loaves of rye bread which are such an important part of the Estonian diet. 
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In the basement of another old house lives the only surviving 
descendant of Admiral John Paul Jones, Miss Helmi Weisserich, 
a great-great-grandchild of Princess Kourakina and the American 
naval hero. 

According to the Estonian story Admiral Jones married Prin- 
cess Kourakina secretly in Tallinn shortly after his return from 
the Black Sea campaign. While Jones left Russia Princess Kour- 
akina was sent to a convent, where she gave birth to a child and 
where she died shortly afterwards. 

The legends of Tartu are more of a metaphysical-scientific 
order than those of Tallinn or Narva, the Estonian manufacturing 
town on the border of the Soviet republic. The University of 
Tartu was founded. by Gustavus Adolphus during the short rule 
of Sweden over the Baltic states. It was German during the 
rule of the Teutonic Order; it became Russian during the rule 
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of Alexander the Third, and now it is Estonian. An interesting 
institution is the university library, built into the ruins of a four- 
teenth-century cathedral on the Tompea, overlooking the city. 
Ivan the Terrible wrought so much destruction in Tartu during 
his conquest of the Baltic provinces that only a few of the old 
houses are left. Among the new structures of Tartu, the Vane- 
muine House is the most impressive. The building is used as a 
club-house for the Estonian intelligentsia, whereas its garden has 
a splendid stadium for music festivals during the summer. 

What interested me most in the Livonian part of Estonia was 
a visit to Petseri, the old monastery town and pilgrimage place of 
the Russian rulers. Here during the summer months, are held the 
only surviving mythological folk dance festivals, which rival the 
musical festivals held in other parts of the country. 

I had already heard as a boy, when I was still living in 
Estonia, that the Setud, a more primitive branch of the Estonians 
inhabiting the regions around Petseri and the southern shores 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A MOTOR TREK ACROSS CANADA 


ANADA ‘is truly 
a wonderland—as 
varied, as remark- 
able, as breathtaking as 


the entire European 
Continent. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt and I traveled 


fifty-five hundred miles, 
through nine provinces, 
from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Atlantic, viewed 
scenery such as we had 
never seen anywhere 
else in the world—yet 
had we seriously consid- 
ered the advice we re- 
ceived to the south, we 
should never have dared to leave home at all. For weeks we had 
planned the trip, though most of the American touring clubs had 
warned us that it was impossible. They said there was no high- 
way across the prairies, that one could not connect by boat with 
the St. Lawrence, and numerous other discouraging things. We 
listened, but resolved to try nevertheless. Our car was a heavy 
one; perhaps it was (as we had been told) too large. Perhaps 
we should have arranged for sleeping accommodations or taken a 
tent with us. At times that would have been convenient, but it 
was not at all necessary. Friends in California warned us against 
the black flies; others, against mosquitoes; some said we'd find it 
terribly cold. 

Please let 


—. 2. : 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railways 


The roadway that enters the red gates 
of Sinclair. Canyon leads to some of 
the finest scenery in British Columbia. 


me set aside these 
ideas at once. There is nothing 
difficult about motoring across 
Canada we Anyone scamma Omics im 
any kind of car, large or small. 
There are some things which 
tourists should but do not have to 
know—they can get there just the 
same. 

Vancouver Island, twice the 
size of Long Island, New York, 
with fewer inhabitants than New 
York City can claim in four 
ghetto blocks, is probably one of 
the most beautiful spots on earth 
and an excellent place from which 
to start a West-East journey. 
From its tip to its head, far into 
the Strathcoma Forest, we mo- 


tored, finding inns of pure Eng- 
lish romance—hidden, charming 


little places where delicacies simi- 
lar to those we had eaten in the 
New Forest or along the south 
coast of England were cooked in 
a most appetizing manner. In 
the Butchard Gardens, just out- 
side the capital city of Victoria, 
we found perhaps the finest floral 
display we had ever seen, with the 
exception of some of the private 
gardens in eastern Ontario, where 
a veritable paradise of flowers of 
the tall, old-fashioned variety 


Fifty-five Hundred Miles on the Dominion’s Highway— 


By CorNnELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


THE RURAL BAKERY 


The old-fashioned bake oven is a familiar sight on the French 
farms in Quebec. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


exists. In color and variety these flowers were unusually beautiful. 


We spent some time on the lakes of ‘Vancouver Island fishing, 
Klitsa Lodge, the property of that 


rowing, or simply loafing. 
unique character, Mrs. Josephine Wark—huntress, trapper and 
elder of another generation, who lived her earlier life in the 


wilderness, and her later years in building and furnishing probably — 
the most unique resort on the northern part of this continent—was - 


our headquarters on Sproat Lake for nearly a week. Up there, 
where. Vancouver Island comes close to the giant, forested slopes 
of the mainland, where the beach-is tong, narrow, and wind-swept, 
cluttered with water-logged timbers, we saw deer and bear in the 
path of our car. The call of the wild had seized us, and had we 
had the facilities with us, we would have put in many a night 
along that gorgeous strand. 

Back to Forbes Landing, a spot as famous for the rod a 
reel as the Restigouche or Nippigon, in a forest of fir trees as 
large as the California Redwood groves, we suffered our nearest 
accident. A logging train, without giving us any warning, missed 
us seemingly by less than an inch at a crossing—and it was many 


minutes before we or those aboard the narrow-gauge cars recov- ~ 
This is one of the few places in the world — 


ered from the shock! 
where I have seen a sign at a railway crossing advising motorists 
to “sound your klaxon before crossing the track.” 

We ferried across the Georgian Straits and through Howe 
Sound to the mainland and drove up into the high reaches of 
Grouse Mountain, back of the city of Vancouver, to one of the 
most famous log-cabin lodges in the world. Thence we turned 


east, and making our way by easy stages, motored along the’ 


highway to Harrison Hot Springs 
—where nature relieves old age 
of its creaks and pains and renews 
its joints—and thus farther on to 
the Caribou Trail. 

This trail is a marvelous piece of 
engineering. Although in a num- 
ber of places still too narrow for 
comfortable auto travel, it is, in 
my opinion, a far greater feat of 
road engineering than the famed 
Columbia River Highway in Ore- 
gon. Sometimes two thousand 
feet above the Frazer River, again 
right alongside its rocky reaches, 
the road winds in and out of a 
jungle mountainland into a sage- 
brush dry-belt in which it has not 
rained for over thirty-five years 
and where great dunes of pure 
white sand raise themselves, as on 
the Sahara, above the surface of 
the sandy sea. 

For two hundred miles we saw 
no other car, nor even a white 
person; but Indians and China- 
men were plentiful. We were 
told later by the whites that only 
Indians and “Chinks’’ could make 
the land pay. The unusual sight 
of garden crops, alfalfa and pota- 
toes, growing side by side with 
sagebrush, we were to see more 
than once. 

Through the higher Canadian 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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OFF THE MAIN TRAVELED ROAD 


The motorist touring through Canada may enjoy nearly all the sports 

of the great out-of-doors from mountain climbing to fishing. When 

‘the fisherman brings his car to the bank of a good trout stream, 

roughing it becomes a luxury, and luxury a commonplace. Fishing, 

however, is still fishing, and imposes its own unchanging rules on 
the motorist in waders and the “bare-foot boy” alike. 
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Photo by Kabel 
SUNSET ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Canada and America both share the beauties of four of the Great 
Lakes—Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. 
A superb international highway follows the northern shores of Lake 
Superior and there are fine drives all the way east to Ottawa and 
Toronto. For those travelers who do not care to attempt the trans- 
continental trip across Canada, the Great Lakes offer countless 
delights. Among these are the scenery of Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay, and finally Killarney, where the quiet grandeur of Ontario 
makes the breath come quickly. Killarney Bay is famous though 
still unspoiled as a vacation ground for discriminating citizens of 
7 Ottawa and Toronto, as well as for many Americans from across 
the lake. The sunset across the rolling Ontario hills paints a 
picture not soon to be forgotten, 
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Rockies we were obliged to ship by train- 
‘erry ninety miles from Revelstoke to 
olden. This was an easy job, however, 
ing the scenery along the railway contin- 


aed magnificent. At Golden we drove 
or twelve miles over perhaps the nar- 


hag highest, most dangerous bit of 
zrade on the entire trip. It was soon 
over, but while it lasted we got quite a 
thrill. We found Emerald Lake en- 
chanting, with its nestling little group of 
chalets, and stayed there some days 
‘ramping over the trails and enjoying 
that vast wonderland of the Yoho, Field, 
nd the Takakkaw district. Once along 
ithe trail we encountered two bears with 
their young, and also a magnificent 
tmountain sheep. 

| The roadways through the high Rock- 
ies we found in excellent shape. At 
Banff Springs a brisk game of tennis, a 
waltz, and a delightful plunge added to 
the zest of the journey. 

| On, then, from the eastern edge of the 
‘Rockies into Calgary during the Stam- 
pede, or rodeo, which was in itself an 
adventure. Pendleton, Oregon, ranks 
the rest of the United States in the mat- 
ter of rodeos, but Calgary’s, I think, is 
leven better than that. It is a real show; 
la genuine bit of the Old West come to 
(life—and a phase of the West that is 
dying far too fast. 

_ Crossing the open prairies in stormy 
weather was all that it had been cracked 
up to be. It would have been more com- 
‘fortable to have cut far south to the 
/Yellowstone Trail in the United States, 
but we wanted to prove to some particu- 


THREE SISTERS ROCK ON THE GASPE PENINSULA 


The long motor trail across Canada ends on the historic Gaspé Peninsula in the province of Quebec. 
Jacques Cartier landed in 1534 and it was in this region that many of the early French colonists made their 
homes. For centuries the Gaspé Peninsula has been famous for its fishing industry, which began when the 
Greenlanders and Icelanders came to these shores in the twelfth century. Today, Gaspé’s old fishing villages 
Scenically, the peninsula, with its high cliffs, its bays, harbors 
| and sandy beaches, is as impressive as any section of the Atlantic seaboard. 


are among the most charming places in Canada. 
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playgrounds of the Canadian Rockies. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railways 


EMERALD LAKE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Emerald Lake is one of the many beauty spots in Yoho National Park, one of the majestic mountain 
At Yoho, Banff and Kootenay National Parks there are 
panoramas of mountain scenery that are as magnificent as anything to be seen on this continent. 


larly smug people that we could 
get across Canada in a heavy, 
fast car. Road information in 
Calgary was not particularly 
helpful; in fact, a “bobby” at 
one of the principal corners of 
the town answered a query as to 
how to get out of the city, thus: 
“T’ve lived here twenty-three 
years, sir, but I’ve never left the 
city limits.” 

Near Medicine Hat we ran 
into our first bit of really bad 
luck. Here the roads were of 
natural clay and sand. We tried 
to race an evil-looking thunder 
storm, but the slickness of the 
highway soon changed our minds 
for us and we spent fourteen 
hours in a nasty little ditch, out 
of which many passing flivvers 
tried in vain to extricate us. Our 
electrical system went dead in 
the storm, which was _ intense, 
and later, when we had been 
towed thirty-five miles into 
town, I learned that all our wir- 
ing had been stripped and that 
the people at the garage “be- 
lieved” our car had been struck 
by lightning! I had always 
heard that this was impossible on 
account of the rubber tires on 
cars, but I learned differently at 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Annual Cruise of the Northland—Fighting the Ice in the Bering Sea— 
How America Aids the Alaskan Eskimo 
By RoBerRT FROTHINGHAM 
Photographs by the Author 

ULLY equipped for her multifarious responsibilities as break it down with her weight if it resists the impact of her 

judge, jury, policeman, jail, physician, surgeon, dentist, reinforced stem. Three ine of cork insulation line the living — 

pharmacist, hospital, life-saver, mail-carrier, expressman, quarters of officers and men as a protection from the Arctic cold. — 
freighter, weather-prophet, charterer of unknown reefs, ice- Include a modern hospital and a dental hospital equipped with — 


breaker, statistician and sup- 
plies-provider, as well as 
hunter of lost whaling ships, 
bootleggers, over-due  ex- 
plorers and scientists and 
fugitives from justice, the 
Wiss Coasteuardss cutter 
Northland leaves San Fran- 
cisco the first week in May 
on her annual six months’ 
cruise in the Arctic and the 
Bering Seas, Captain E. D. 
Jones commanding with a 
crew of ninety-three men. 
The Northland has been su- 
perbly equipped for her par- 
ticular task. A single-screw 
vessel, built especially for 
Arctic service at Newport 
News, Virginia, in 1927, she 
has as wide a cruising radius 
as any vessel afloat: 17,000 
miles. Two Diesel electro- 
drive engines and _ three 
auxiliary engines take care 
of all mechanical activities 
above and below decks. A 
welded and _ riveted steel 
plate one and one-quarter 
inches thick extends com- 
pletely around the hull, three 
feet above and six feet be- 
low the water line for pro- 
tection in the ice. Her bow, 
which is cut away below the 
water line, permits her to 
ride upon an _ ice-floe and 


This amulet is used 


Lawrence 
Islanders to ward 
off evil spirits. 
Amulets are often 
placed on a staff 
and stuck in the 
ground near places 
where children are 
at play. 


by) st. 


RETURNING TO KING ISLAND 


The tiny settlement of the King Islanders clings to the rocky face of the bleak 

and inhospitable cliff toward which this oomiak is bound. There are less than 

two hundred King Islanders but they are among the most interesting and 

intelligent tribes in Alaska. In their frail oomiaks they make the annual trip 
‘tof ninety miles in the open sea to Nome. 


X-ray service, and three sets — 


of radio of high and low ~ 


frequency, with four guns 


mounted fore and aft on 


both sides of the ship, and it~ 
may be said that the N orth-— 


—Jand is in a class by herself” 


reference. to any 
other vessel either in thea 
Coastguard or the Navy. 
The Northland is the succes-_ 
sor to the Bear, a veteran 
oak-ribbed vessel retired 
after forty years of service 
in Alaskan waters. 

Reaching Seattle on ee 
ninth, the Northland took 
on the usual winter’s accu- 
mulation of mail for Nome, 
consisting of nearly seven 
hundred bags, and _ points 
north. ‘Here the, writer 
boarded her for ninety days’ 
experience different 
anything he had ever known, | 
after twenty-five years of | 
travel, including a year’s 
holiday encircling the globe. 

Our immediate destination 
being the harbor of Una- 
laska on Unalaska Island, in 
the Aleutians, where we 
were to lie until the Nome 
roadstead was clear of ice, 
Captain Jones decided that 
the Inside Passage was as 
desirable a route as any to 


without 


When he 
the good will of the 
spirits the shaman 
of the Point Hope 


invokes 


Eskimos uses a 
crudely carved 
death mask. These 
masks are often 
hung over graves to 
ward off evil. 
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WOMEN OF THE ALASKAN SEACOAST 
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To the casual observer there is very little difference between these three Eskimo women, yet they all come from different tribes and have widely varying 

customs. The woman at the left carrying her baby on her back comes from Nome. At the right is Mrs. Jimmie Otiyohok, the wealthiest native on St. 

Lawrence Island. Her cheek is tatooed according to the custom of her tribe and she carries her child astride her neck. In the center, displaying a dish 
of the highly unpalatable whale blubber, in which the Eskimo delights, is a native of Point Barrow. 


the north and much to be preferred to an eight-day run, out of 
‘sight of land, as the crow might fly from Seattle. Needless to 
say, Captain Jones is a man of discrimination and excellent taste. 
Twenty years’ cruising, off and on, in Alaskan waters has not 
dulled the edge of his appreciation of the scenic magnificence of 
that matchless waterway, the world-famous Inside Passage. 

Through Clarence Strait, past Cape Decision, into Chatham 
Strait with. the-towering cliffs of Admiralty and Chichagof 
-Islands on either hand, we found our way out into the Alaskan 
Gulf; passed Cape Spencer on 
sixth day, en route for Icy Bay 
at the foot of Malaspina Gla- 
cier, the largest glacier in the 
world with its fifteen hundred 
square miles of ice, excepting 
only the North and South Pole 
ice-caps. Next morning brought 
us under the shadow of sky- ~ 
piercing Mount St. Elias, with 
its elevation of 18,000 feet. The 
mountain appears to extend out 
to the water’s edge; actually it 
is twenty-four miles inland. 
Thirty miles to the westward of 
the mountain rises Cape St. 
Elias, a beetling headland rising 
sixteen hundred feet above the 
sea. It is separated by half a 
mile from a needle-like pin- 
nacle off-shore, projecting itself 
‘five hundred feet into the air, 
like a vigilant sentinel, warning 
passing vessels from too close. 
an approach to one of the most 
dangerous spots on the whole 
coastline. 

Proceeding west to the 
mouth of Cook Inlet, we turned 
south through Shelikof Strait, 
past Afognak and Kodiak Is-. 
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ESKIMO VISITORS ON THE NORTHLAND 


The chief of the Eskimos on Little Diomede Island visited the Northland 

to enter a complaint about Siberian natives who were hiding on their 

land. The Little Diomede chief, standing second from the left, is talking 
to Padre La Fortune, a missionary who lives on King Island. 


lands, threading our way through the Shumagin group, past lofty 
Pavlof and smoking Shishaldin volcanoes, through Unimak Pass 
to the Bering Sea and into one of the most beautiful, land-locked 
harbors on that precipitous coastline. Here the ancient native 
Aleut village of Unalaska nestles on a crescent-shaped beach at 
the foot of a snow-capped range of mountains—population two 
hundred and seventy-five natives and twenty-five whites. And 
thus the Northland finished her “first leg’—a distance of ap- 
proximately twenty-three hundred miles in ten days, through 
summer seas, with an occa- 
sional flurry of rain or mist. 
No one knows the age of pic- 
turesque Unalaska, which the 
Russians discovered in 1790 
and “fortified” with four di- 
minutive brass cannon each 
about three feet long, still 
pointing out to sea in mute an- 
ticipation of an invasion by a 
foe Russia had good reason to 
fear one hundred and twenty 
years ago. Since the American 
occupation, however, Unalaska 
has been an important trading 
post for the natives of the sur- 
rounding islands. It also figured 
as an indispensable half-way 
house for belated gold-seekers 
on their way north in the day 
of ’98, who arrived after winter 
had set in. Many the frail 
“sternwheeler” that was built at 
Unalaska in those tumultuous 
days and sent up through the 
Bering Sea to St. Michaels un- 
der her own steam, at the break 
of spring, for service on the 
Yukon. Some of them never 
reached their destination. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF THE NORTH 


The fragile houses of skin of the Eskimos of King Island are built on stilts and 
anchored to the only section of the rocky island on which foothold can be found. 
The upper picture shows a general view of the strange little island village and the 
lower picture shows the homes in which these hardy people pass the cruel Arctic 
It is a miracle that these flimsy habitations can survive the terrible winds 
In the center picture, one of the oomiaks in which the islanders 


winters. 
of the Bering Sea. 
make long journeys is being put into commission. 


The last day of May found us lying in Dutch Harbor, just 
across the bay from Unalaska, taking on sufficient supplies to last 
us for the balance of the cruise. June first greeted us with our 
first fog—a regular, simon-pure Bering Sea product, in which we 
proceeded under reduced speed northwards with the expectation 
of raising Nunivak Island sometime the next morning, if the fog 
lifted. That was our only stop en route for Nome, eight hundred 
miles distant, and the fog broke away shortly before noon, dis- 
closing ancient Nunivak about thirty miles distant to the eastward 
and somewhat astern. After a short stop at Nash Harbor, we 
set out once more for our goal, blanketed again by fog. It was 
not long before we discovered the reason for it's we were directly 


iin the pathway of a vast ice-field, floating out of Norton 
Sound on its way south. Strange, dirty-looking ice it was 
—the offscourings of the vast and shallow Yukon, which 
had been frozen to the very bottom and “tarred” with its 
silt. Under reduced speed, the Northland steamed 
through that mighty ice-field all day long, now in fog, now 
in weak, anemic sunlight, now plowing through thousands 
of acres of slush, now taking a solid floe, with an area of 
a city square, head-on with its sturdy stem. When the ice 


nel we had ourselves opened. When the floe proved thick 
enough to resist the impact of the ship, her bow would 
slide gracefully up over the edge and the ice would either 
break or it would not. Often, the ice did not break, with 


force our way through a floe of great thickness that re- 
sisted every attack until the skipper had to cry quits and 
work his way around it. 
night, that day, the Northland logged about forty miles. 
Scores of seals were scattered over the ice near convenient 


ing their way out of the vessel’s course. It was a day of 
days. The fact that in.the-ensuing sixty days we did not 
encounter anything to~equal it in the way of ice traffic 
speaks for itself. 

Plowing through a Bering Sea ice-field is not as simple 
a matter as it would appear. The ever-present danger is 
that a heavy chunk dislodged from a floe may drift into 
the propeller, in which event damage is almost inevitable. 
Then there is that most subtle of all difficulties: a change 
in the wind which is likely to envelop a ship so completely 
in the ice that she cannot make headway in any direction. 
Boatswain Hans Berg of the Northland, who served on 
the cutter Bear and who has spent thirty years in the 
Coastguard, tells with great gusto of the spring the Bear 
was caught in the Bering Sea ice-field and imprisoned 
there, helpless for over six weeks, being carried about 
hither and thither until the wind broke through and helped 
the old veteran out of limbo. 

From whatever angle the visitor views the town of 


Stretched out for a mile along the sea-beach from which 
30,000 argonauts placer-mined millions of dollars worth 
of gold in ’98, the Nome of today does not suggest the 
departed glories of its past. 
cult to find a more enthusiastic group of people than the 
thousand inhabitants who make up the city’s population. 
Inasmuch as successful gold-mining is still being carried 
on out in the hills through the medium of mammoth 
dredgers, with no prospect of a let-up, it would seem as if 
that cheery optimism radiated by every resident, old and 
young, was justified. Not a “Sourdough” in the town 
but looks forward with confidence to another strike one 


merchant, a clerk, a restaurant-keeper or truck-driver but 
has a “prospect-hole” off in the hills somewhere, in the 
ultimate profit of which he has the most unquestioning 
confidence. Meantime, he goes serenely on his way doing 
his daily stint, whatever it may happen to be, with a cheer- 
fulness and independence of spirit that is a constant 
challenge to pessimistic views. 

As in every Alaskan town, Nome’s women are proud to 
be numbered among those who put their shoulders to the 
wheel along with their men-folk. There are no loafers in Alaska 
—male or female. One may sit opposite a well-groomed young 
woman at a bridge party this afternoon and be waited upon by her 
in a restaurant the next day. Young marriages are the rule be- 
cause both parties thereto are already in the class of bread-winners 
and there are no delays on account of possible lack of funds. Do- 
mestic help is rare because each woman prides herself on doing 
her own work and “tending store” as well, not to mention caring 
for a youngster or two. Nobody “high hats” anybody else in 
Alaska—it just isn’t done. The doctrine of “live and let live” is 
practically universal and the grouch eliminates himself. 

The one great event of the year at Nome is the arrival of the 


cracked, we would push our way slowly through the chan-- 


From six a.M. until after mid- 


Nome, it is bound to be more than ordinarily interesting. 


the result that in one instance we spent an hour trying to — 


air-holes, flocks of duck rose from the open leads, clumsy — 
puffins tumbled here and there like wounded birds, wing- 


However, it would be diffi- — 


of these days, and—running true to form—there isn’t a 
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\Northland. Notwithstanding a lot of loose, moving ice, 
‘there wasn’t a local craft in the roadstead but found its 
‘way out, two miles off-shore, to roar the heartiest kind of 
jwelcome to the first ship from the “Outside,” as all the 
States are colloquially known to the Alaskan. 

| At Nome, the Northland’s amazing medical service be- 
‘gan. The ship’s surgeon and dentist, in the course of 
\three months, involving from one to three days each at 
twenty-five different native villages, rolled up the astound- 
jing record of 3,670 treatments to 1,352 people, of which 
the great majority were natives. The treatments included 
Joperations for the removal of tonsils, vaccinations and 
|dental X-rays, covering a general prevalence of tubercu- 
jlosis, rheumatism and tonsillitis in the order named. The 
jdentist found an amazingly healthful condition in the 
teeth of the elders, owing to the constant necessity for 
/mastication of whale and seal meat and the absence of 
sweets and starches. Conversely, he found a correspond- 
ingly unhealthy condition in the teeth of the younger gen- 
eration by reason of the complete change in diet from that 
of their elders. 

The infiltration of white blood among the Eskimos in 
Nome has just about done away with the swarthy, squat- 
nosed maiden with high cheek-bones who used to amuse 
visitors by chewing blubber which she cut off from the 
‘main chunk with a native knife, the while she held the 
other end in her teeth. While she continues the use of her 
fur-lined parka, or slip-over cloak that falls to the knees, 
she will seldom be found with the fur-trimmed hood over 
her head, especially if there should happen to be white 
folk around. It was strange to see a young girl climb 
out of a skin boat and up the ship’s ladder, in her parka 
and mukluks, disappear from sight behind some dunnage 
-on deck and re-appear, minus the parka and mukluks, 
clothed in short skirt, silk stockings and high-heeled 
‘slippers, with a bunch of bobbed hair blowing in the 
breeze. The eternal feminine! With the exception of 
denim overalls, here and there, the clothing of the men 
and boys has altered not at all. 
| Despite the fundamental changes that are going on, 
however, wherever the white man’s influence is seen, the 
native population is increasing from three to five per cent 
annually and the births exceed the deaths all through the 
Seward Peninsula and in the Arctic as well. Incidentally, 
one would look a long time for a more attractive and 
pretty young woman than the Eskimo half-breed. I saw 
one woman at Point Lay with blonde complexion, light 
brown hair and blue eyes and two equally attractive 
babies. It was little less than startling. She was mighty 
proud of her white husband and the additional fact that 
her children were more like “white folks” than natives. 
An odd world, indeed, north of fifty-three. 

While the Northland’s ultimate destination was Point 
Barrow, she dared not venture that far north until the 
Polar ice had broken away from the shore-line, which 
rarely takes place until the latter part of July or early 
“August. Accordingly, she had approximately thirty days 
to spend in the vicinity of Nome and the islands of the 
Bering Sea, the most ancient and interesting of which is 
St. Lawrence. Midnight of June seventeenth, bathed in 
the effulgent rays of the setting sun, found us bucking a 
vast ice-field off the Northeast Cape of the island, about 
twelve miles off-shore, looking for a chance to get in to Gambell, 
the largest village. A more thrilling scene than a horizon on fire, 
its flames lighting up the endless ice-pack, can scarcely be imag- 
ined. The northern coast of the island was blockaded with ice 
and we swung southeast accordingly, with a view to encircling it 
from the south. 

_ Here we had our first sight of walrus, about five hundred in all, 
disporting themselves on the ice-floes, mostly asleep, in all manner 
of grotesque attitudes, as they appeared through the binoculars, 
and utterly oblivious of our presence until the rhythmic beat of 
the ship’s propeller would awaken them and they would roll and 
slide sluggishly off into the sea. Great, huge, clumsy creatures, 
weighing from fifteen to twenty-five hundred pounds each, they 
had been swept down from the Arctic by wind and tide, through 
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WORK AND CUSTOMS IN THE ARCTIC 


The women on St. Lawrence Island, one of whom is seen at work in the upper 
picture, are very skilful with the skinning knife. They can easily split or flense a 
twelve-foot square of walrus hide into one twice that size. 
shows how the Eskimos dismantle their kayaks and oomiaks when they are not in 
The curious white streamers dangling from the pole in the lower picture are 
drying strips of blubber from the white whale. The native holds two of the in- 
flated seal skins that are used as buoys or markers or as containers for seal oil. 


The center picture 


Bering Strait. Later they would be carried back by wind and tide. 

En route around the southeastern end of St. Lawrence, we 
passed one of the smallest and most ancient islands in the Bering 
Sea: Punnuk, so small that it isn’t even given a place on the map, 
known for its kitchen middens, telling of an occupation anywhere 
from five hundred to one thousand years ago. Punnuk, a mere 
volcanic pin-head upthrust in that waste of waters, afforded a 
day’s interesting sport to a few of us who went ashore on a suc- 
cessful hunt for beach ivory: walrus tusks which have been buried 
in the sandy beach for immemorial centuries and which are dis- 
interred and washed up by successive storms. Coated with a 
deposit of lime, they look like so many bleached bones, but a bit 
of work with a rasp, sand and emery paper brings out a variety 
of exquisite colors and tints produced by mineral impregnation. 
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Next day found us 
anchored off Gambell, 
with a troop of ailing 
natives surrounding the 
cutter in their oomiaks, 
or skin boats—old and 
young, all with a 
“misery” of some sort, 
thankful beyond words 
for the appearance of 
the ship that meant so 
much to pain-racked 
bodies and  toothaches 
that had persisted for 
nearly a year. Some of 
them had to be swung 
over the side of the ves- 
sel in an improvised 
chair, owing to their in- 
ability to climb the ship’s 
ladder. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. 
And they all came aboard 
with smiling faces and 
patient spirits, finding a 
place to sit down on the 
deck until the doctors 
got around to them. It 
was two A.M. before either of the doctors had 
his first let-up and the next day they went 
ashore and ministered to those who were too 
ill to be moved. 

St. Lawrence Island, with its Eskimo 
population of a scant two hundred and fifty 
souls, lies but forty miles from the Siberian 
coast and is believed by scientists to have 
been one of the stepping stones over which 
the Asiatic migration of early man to the 
North American Continent took place. The 
islanders are descendants of the more aborig- 
inal Chukchis of Siberia, with whom they 
keep in touch by occasional visits, despite the 
well-known objections of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Their superstitious beliefs, devil-wor- 
ship, primitive fashion of tattooing (which 
obtains in no other section of Eskimo occu- 
pation), folk lore, domestic customs, hut and 
igloo construction, in which the split walrus 
hide figures, etc., are precisely after the same 
methods now in vogue along the Siberian 
coast. They are intrepid and fearless hunters 
of both whale and walrus and live a com- 
munistic life. 

The village of Gambell was founded by an 
American  school-teacher by 
that name some fifty years ago. 
Civilizing influences have 
brought the natives very real 
benefits of which they have 
taken full advantage. How- 
ever, they still adhere to their 
tribal beliefs with such tenacity 
that no missionary has ever 
been able to make any headway 
among them. Despite their 
satanic cult, which differs from 
that of all other tribes, they are 
more amenable to the white 
man’s way of living than any 
of their neighbors. Their 
women are experts with the 
skinning-knife and can split or 
flense a twelve-foot-square wal- 
rus hide into one measuring 
twelve by twenty-four feet. 
They sell their fox skins and 
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kayaks. 


features of the Fourth of July celebration at Nome. 
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CELEBRATING THE FOURTH AT NOME 


which is a favorite sport among the Eskimos, is one of the liveliest 5 
This exhibition is being given by ably the girl, should — 


the King Islanders. 


A MAMMOTH’S TUSK 


A dredger at work near Candle, 

Alaska, unearthed this huge relic of 

one of the mammoths that roamed 

through Alaska in prehistoric times. 

The tusk measures nine and a half 

feet in length and six inches in 
diameter. 


LOQPING THE LOOP IN A KAYAK 


The King Islanders are amazingly dexterous in handling their fragile 

One of their most spectacular stunts is being demonstrated 

here. The Eskimo who has capsized his boat will make a complete 
revolution under water and right himself without losing his seat. 
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walrus ivory at the mar- 
ket prices in Seattle and 
are not influenced by 
dickering of any kind, 
They are most efficient — 
reindeer breeders and 
herders and set an ex- ~ 
ample for thrift to every — 
other Eskimo settlement — 
in the Bering Sea and | 
the Arctic, notwithstand- — 
ing all of which they ~ 
have some barbarous © 
tribal customs. 44 

For instance, if a” 
woman gives birth to 
twins, the islanders be-~ 
lieve that to be conclu-_ 
sive evidence of there ~ 
having been two fathers, — 
one of which, of course, 
must have been outside = 
the pale. Accordingly, ~ 
one of the new-born ba- — 
bies disappears—prefer- 


there happen to be one © 

of each sex. Who makes 
away with the luckless infant or precisely 
what is done with her no one knows and ~ 
the matter is not one for comment or asking — 
any questions. This is particularly mystifying ~ 
because they never bury their dead, believing — 
that disease follows the interring of a corpse 
in the ground. They enclose the remains in ~ 
a strong wooden box and place it on top — 
the ground in the village burying ground. ~ 
But no one has ever found a new-born twin 
baby so disposed of. 

Tattooing of the chin—slightly converging 
lines from the lower lip downwards—is com- 
mon among the older generation all over” 
Alaska and indicates a married woman, Ex-> 
cept on St. Lawrence, however, the present 
generation is abandoning the custom. The 
St. Lawrence Island married woman tattoos 
not only her chin but her cheeks and the 
backs of her hands as well. 

Next to St. Lawrence, the ‘‘cliff-dwellers” 
of King Island are, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting and intelligent tribe in Alaska. There 
are but one hundred and seventy-three of 
them and they build their frail skin houses 
on stilts, anchored to the steep, rocky face a 

of the only portion of that in- c 

fo hospitable and bleak island~ 
upon which a human dwelling 
can find a foothold. They are 
natural athletes, fearless sailors 
and hunters and highly gifted 
carvers and etchers on walrus ~ 
ivory. The chances they take — 
every year in their tribal pil- 
grimage in their frail skin boats 
for ninety miles over the open 
sea to Nome, would give a 
white man pause. The whole 
tribe—men, women and _ chil- 
dren—with their household 
goods and food, embark in five 
thirty-foot oomiaks, about July 
first, and spend the summer on 
the beach just outside Nome, 
carving bizarre cribbage-boards, 
ingeniously decorated by the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE GRIM CONGRESS OF THE DEAD 


After descending a dark, winding staircase, the visitor enters a dimly lighted corridor lined with the gaunt and grotesque forms of mummies. 


Some 


of the mummies still retain their burial clothes and, except for their withered expressions, they might be recognized for the people who passed 
through the narrow Guanajuato streets. 


THE CATACOMBS OF GUANAJUATO 


By E. F. CarTER 


UANAJUATO is perhaps the most unusual and the most 
unique city in all Mexico. -It is situated high above the 
great central plateau and is the capital of the province of 

the same name. It lies a day’s journey by rail west of Mexico 
City and is situated in a narrow mountain gorge through which 
flows the Guanajuato River—now thoroughly tamed by a tunnel 
that carries its waters harmlessly under the city but formerly the 
means of frequent floods and great destruction. The city itself is 
a source of much beauty with its white stone and adobe houses 
flanking the narrow cobblestone streets which were paved by the 
early Spaniards after they had wrested this site for their city 
away from the Tarascan Indians. The environs of the city are 
built into the sides of the mountain gorge and often the roofs 
of some of the houses are on a level with the ground floor - of 
those adjoining. In the outskirts, organ cactus extends its spires 
high into the air and is often planted by the natives to serve for 
fences. 

Up above the city in the grandeur of the surrounding moun- 
tains are some of the richest gold and silver mines in the country. 
They kept the Spanish exchequer filled for centuries. The ground 
below the irregular city is honeycombed with tunnels and shafts 
which penetrate rich deposits of gold and silver ore. 

Guanajuato contains some of the most beautiful examples of 
Mexican churches, chief among which is the exquisitely decorated 


| 
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Valenciana Cathedral, formerly maintained by thousands of min- | 
ers who contributed every week the value of a piece of ore which 
corresponded to the size of their hand. The cathedral is located 
on an eminence far above the great mass of houses spreading 
through the narrow valley below. It commands a wonderful view 
of mountain scenery dotted with the gray and white adobe houses 
of the Mexican village. Part way down into the valley is the 
church of Bustos where pious peons come to pray for miraculous 
cures of their ills and sicknesses. A large portion of the interior 
of this church is completely covered with crutches, crude paint- 
ings, and rough clay models of hearts, lungs, eyes, legs, arms— 
representing the various organs or members of the body that have 
been healed. They hang there as a token of gratitude to the al- 
mighty goodness of the church saint. 

Guanajuato also contains the Alhondiga de Granadita, once used 
as a species of grain market, often put to use as a fort, but now 
serving as a prison. This historic old building was one of the 
birthplaces of Mexican independence. It was here, in 1810, that 
a sturdy young peon from one of the mines succeeded, by sup- 
porting a heavy flat flagstone on his back as a shield, in charging 
his way through a terrific Spanish bombardment from above so 
that he was able to set fire to the massive wooden doors and thus 
open a path for a bloody Spanish massacre. Later, when the 
building was again in the hands of the Spaniards, the heads of 
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four Mexican patriots were brought 
there and hung in iron cages which 
swung from hooks at the four cor- 
ners of the building. For nearly ten 
years these grisly warnings swung 
high above the city. 

However, neither cathedrals, mines 
nor old Spanish forts can exert the 
same weird fascination over the visi- 
tor as do the former inhabitants of 
this unique mountain city. They are 
to be found in the Panteon, or ceme- 
tery, which is located on a height 
that overlooks the city from one end 
to the other. The grass-covered cob- 
blestone street that leads to the ceme- 
tery, and which is flanked with organ 
cactus, is a reminder in itself of those 
former inhabitants whose now useless 
hands paved the way to their final 
resting place. 

The Panteon is built in the form 
of a great rectangular stone wall. In- 
side this enclosure are vaults and 
tombs built above the surface of the 
ground and occupied by the wealthier 
classes. The surrounding wall is 
composed of nothing but niches— 
layer upon layer. Due to the meager- 
ness of topsoil throughout the 
vicinity, these niches serve as a burial 
chamber for the deceased who have 
left enough money or whose relatives 
can afford to rent one of the narrow compartments. Rents are 
payable for periods of five years, ten years or perpetuity. Bodies 
are slipped lengthwise into the niches; the last rites are held and 
then the opening is sealed with bricks and mortar. A marble slab 
is placed in front bearing the epitaph and often a photograph of 
the deceased. It is enthralling to walk around the square, ob- 
serving the wreath-covered marble slabs—some faded, others 
green and fresh. Here there is an empty niche, waiting for a 
new occupant; over there is an epitaph that bears a glass- ‘encased 
photograph of a little boy and tells the observer that he died at 
the age of five from smallpox. A wave of sadness passes over 
the visitor as he realizes that behind that cold marble slab only 
partially filling the niche is the body of the young child. A few 
niches farther and there is carved on the marble slab a short his- 
tory of an American 
engineer killed by 
bandits—and so 
around the entire 
wall the epitaphs re- 
late brief biographies 
of Mexican Army 
officers, Spanish 
aristocrats, young 
sefioritas, infants 
and children. 

After the termina- 
tion of the five- or 
ten-year period, in 
many cases, relatives 
and friends of the 
unfortunate dead 
often forget or dis- 
appear and the new 
rent that falls due 
remains. unpaid. 
When this happens 
the remains are re- 
moved from _ the 
niches and placed in 
a common ossuary. 
The  startling~ fact 
about these remains 
is, that due to cli- 


stone wall. 


tombs. 


THE PANTEON 


The Panteon is built in the form of a great rectangular 
Within this wall are the vaults in which the 
members of the wealthier classes are buried. 
must pay for the privilege of sleeping in their narrow 
If the necessary rent is not paid their bodies are 
transferred to the ossuary beneath the Panteon. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT GUANAJUATO 


The impressive Valenciana Cathedral at Guanajuato is situated high above the city, commanding 
‘a magnificent view of the surrounding mountains. 


matic conditions and their close pro- 


the inner niches of the wall, 


Practically the same attitudes and 
positions that the individuals had as- 
sumed at the time of their death still 
remain in the posture and expression 
of the mummified bodies. 

The ossuary is tunneled in the 
form of a‘long catacomb or cave into 
the rock beneath the Panteon. It is 
known as the calaboso and is reached 
by uplifting a heavy stone trap-door 
in the pavement at the rear and 
descending dark, winding stone steps 
which lead the visitor into the dimly 
filtered light of a long corridor. He 
is left staring intently at. a number 
of grotesque, shriveled forms. A 
dry odor of mustiness pervades the 
vault. A strong compelling curiosity 
forces the visitor forward into the 
penetrating atmosphere of the vault. 
As he becomes accustomed to the 
darkness after coming out of the 
bright sunlight, the shriveled figures 
begin to assume gruesome shapes. — 

Slowly the onlooker passes along, 
among the horror-stricken faces of 
the dead. It is here that the mum- 
mified bodies are brought after their 


The dead 


rent has been left unpaid and they have been removed from their 


vaults in the “wall of niches.’ A narrow wooden plank runs the 
length of the corridor. On this narrow bench the rigid forms 
stand side by side, leaning against the wall. On the stone-paved 
floor, with the edge of the bench as a prop and at rarer intervals 
than above, a second row of stiff, silent forms stands. Some of 
the mummies still retain their burial clothes, while on many others 
either all or part of these clothes have long since rotted off. 


One mummy has only a pair of stockings, one up, one down, like. 


some untidy boy. Another still lays claim to a good pair of boots 
which have survived the passage of time remarkably well. Some 
still retain suits, dresses and mantillas quite well preserved but 
wrinkled and faded. 
perfectly preserved mummies of small babies—nearly free from 
wrinkles and the 
effects of age— 
dressed in brightly 
colored infant 


clothes: little red 
and blue jackets, 
white dresses and 


lace caps—all lend- 


that does not harmo- 
nize with the drab 
atmosphere. 

One mummy in 


out for attention. 
The red blood that 
once streamed down 
his right thigh is 
perfectly preserved 
and very lifelike. 
Even more so is the 
expression of horror 
upon his face. He 
is probably an old 
soldier whose side 
was shot away in 
battle. 

A short distance 
(Cont'd on page 64) 


tection from decomposition among 
many — 
of the bodies have mmuroraned ing 
nearly perfect state of preservation. — 


ing a strange color 


At one end of the corridor are the almost. 


particular is singled | 
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To ride in the Cadillac V-12 is to know 
at once why it is ranked so highly 
among the fine cars of the world-— 
for the appeal of its 12-cylinder per- 
formance is well-nigh irresistible. Even 


those who are accustomed to the 


Illustrated below is Fisher’s interpreta- 
tion of the two or four passenger Coupe 
for the V-12 chassis—one of the most 
distinguished creations to have borne 
the Cadillac name. Cadillac V-12 prices 
range from $3795 f.0. 6. Detroit. G. M. 
A, C, terms available on all body styles. 


foremost automobiles, are finding in 
the V-12 a new interpretation of motor- 
ing luxury. In fact, a V-12 demonstration, 
almost without exception, makes con- 
ventional conceptions of perform- 


ance and luxury seem commonplace. 
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THE OLD MARKET AT MONTREAL 


The French Canadian housewife in Montreal trades at the Bonsecour Market where she finds nearly everything from scallions to 
Habitant cuisine, incidentally, has no earthly counterpart—even in France. 


the incomparable veck omm. 


THE IRON STEW-POTS OF QUEBEC 


Exploring the Mysteries of French-Canadian Cooking 


By LoutsE Rice 


OMETIME or other I’m going to write a travel guide which 
shall consist solely of a description of foods in foreign lands 
and how to eat them. Such a book would answer a real need. 

For the moment, however, I must limit myself to the cooking of 
our habitant neighbors to the north. French Canada is the sec- 
tion of the Dominion that Americans frequent most, but there 
is no guide to the mysteries of habitant cuisine. 

It is true that the rivers of French Canada are rippling or 
roaring sirens, that the trees are majestic, that the houses are 
quaint, that the wayside shrines are like nothing to be found 
anywhere else on this continent, and that the French heard there 
is fascinating because it isn’t French. Still, one of the most 
astonishing and interesting subjects of that quaint and interesting 
country is left untouched—the cooking of the Canadian habitant, 
which is the most fearful and wonderful thing of its kind in 
the world. 

To understand habitant cooking, we have to remember ,that 
the French who settled that wild part of Canada had far more 
difficulty in getting in supplies from the mother country than did 
any of the settlers farther south. Hardly had the second genera- 
tion grown up and married and had children than the hardships of 
the country, the scarcity of food, and the constant association with 
Indians had driven even the memory of French cooking away. 
The impossibility of growing many of the more delicate vege- 
tables in the short warm seasons gradually eliminated them from 
the menu, and a good many things, savoring of a wildness foreign 
to France since the days of Charlemagne, got incorporated into 
the dinner pots. 

You can get raccoon, baked or boiled, at most of the small 
country hotels. Served according to habitant taste, which has 
remained rather more or less Indian taste, the ’coon comes on the 
table swimming in grease and accompanied by potatoes which are 
sad and dejected from having remained, half-drained, in their 
pot for upwards of half an hour. Looking at this dish with 
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obvious pain, call the waiter, most probably Madame, and say: 

“Por la stomick, s’imposseeb, Madame—la grease.” 

Not French? Of course not. But you say it that way and the 
habitant will understand perfectly and consider you one of the few 

“Onglace” who can really speak French. Proceeding to speak it, 
then, on the clue afforded you by the above sample and interlard- | 
ing it with English, ad lib, which is what the habitant does him- 
self, get the grease drained off and have the ‘coon put on a hot 
piece of dry, brown toast. There you will find something that is — 
a real adventure, and a delightful one. 

Anywhere on the roads or near the hotels where you stop you 
will see something, cream-colored with dark dimples, wedged into 
crotches of the trees. It is as large as your head, sometimes. 
This is veck omm, and in proper French it means “old man.” 
“Old man” is a fungus growth, far more delicate than any mush- 
room, and a joy to the palate, but the French-Canadian cook will 
do something awful to it if you don’t watch out, namely, fry it in 
the rankest grease to be found except on a wagon axle. Get it 
sawt con burr—just gently simmered for five minutes with as 
fresh, fine butter as possibl you will, I 
hope, remember this writer wi ith gratitude. If you are motoring 
straight home, collect a few in Montreal for the delighted surprise 
of the home folks. You can nearly alw ays find them offered for 
sale in Bonsecour market down by the waterfront, on the French 
side of the old town. 

The pet name for the French Canadian in other parts of the 
Dominion is Pea Souper. Pea soup is, indeed, the staff of life 
there, but it is a stuff against which I sincerely warn the traveler. 
It would seem to tax the ingenuity of any human being to spoil 
so elemental a dish as pea soup, but the habitant not only can but 
does do it. His procedure is to put into a large iron pot about 
four pounds of dried peas and at least a pound and a half of lard. 
This is not an exaggeration. The pot is now set on the back of 
the stove and simmered for ten days or so, and left-overs from 

(Continued on page 76) 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT STATE VICTORIA FOR FIVE 


On the 136-inch wheelbase, affording abundant legroom. Unchallenged Champion 
122-horsepower engine. Safety glass throughout. Price $2295, at the factory. 
Six wire wheels and luggage grid standard. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


tree wheeling. — 
tes Studebaker leadership 


All progress is a series of changes. . . and 
once again Studebaker wins the series! .. . 
celebrating its 79 years of transportation 
pioneering with its greatest achievement in 
79 yeats. .. Free Wheeling! 

Studebaker has long held stock car records 
for speed and stamina, authenticated by the 
American Automobile Association . . . but 
today it holds the unique record of writing 
into the specifications of all Studebaker cars 
for 1931 the forecast and the formula for all 


' future automobile production! 


Free Wheeling is “the writing on the wall” 
and Studebaker is writing it! ... some 36 
plants are making cars but Studebaker is 
making history for every automobile plant 
to learn! . . . and Studebaker believes all 
progressive motordom will inevitably 


follow Pierce-Arrow and Lincoln and con- 
form to Studebaker’s epochal change in the 
fundamental principles of propulsion. 

Free Wheeling with positive gear control, 
and one shift lever, instead of two, isn’t one 
of those seasonal “improvements” that come 
and go... itis one of those basic transforma- 
tions that come at long intervals and come 
to stay. Its permanence is in its performance! 
... it saves 15% to 20% in gasoline and 
oil... it cuts out complicated clutch-pushing 
and gear-clashing . . . and it is so much 
safer that traffic officials the nation over 
endotse it! 

Free Wheeling is basic. ..and so are 
Studebaker cars!. . . there will be no summer 
model changes. You can safely buy a Free 
Wheeling Studebaker today. 


All Studebaker cars now have Free Wheeling. The Studebaker Six ($845 to $995), The Dictator Eight ($1095 
to $1250), The Commander Eight ($1585 to $1730), The President Eight ($1850 to $2600). Prices at the factory. 
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MOTORING TO CANADA 


A large number of motorists are plan- 
ning to visit the Province of Quebec this 
summer. The majority of these motorists 
will go up the. beautiful highways that 
lead through New England. Not so long 
ago it took three or four days to go from 
New York to Montreal. Nowadays, how- 
ever, with the increase in power and 
mechanical improvements in motor cars, 
and the great increase in concrete roads 
throughout the New England countryside 
the trip may easily be made in a day. If 
you decide to go to Quebec you may take 
the paved way along the St. Lawrence. 
From Boston you may follow the general 
direction of the route chosen by Benedict 
Arnold on his march to the walled city. 
This march, which took Benedict Arnold 
three weeks, can now be done comfortably 
in as many days. 

Although there are a greater number of 
paved roads from New York State to 
Montreal most sightseers prefer to go 
through New England. The favorite 
route leads through the Berkshires and the 
Green, Mountains of Vermont. Stops for 
viewing the charms of the Berkshires and 
visiting its manifold historic points may 
be made at scores of excellent hostelries 
at Great Barrington, Lenox, Pittsfield, 
Williamstown and many other towns and 
cities. 

After entering Vermont the tourist 
soon reaches Manchester, famous for its 
Ekwanok Golf Course and its century- 
old hotel situated on an ancient elm-lined 
street. While New Hampshire has long 
been the center of the summer tourist in- 
dustry, Vermont has been making itself 
a territory for permanent summer homes. 
Many people have converted the small but 
beautifully situated farms into private es- 
states. These improvements are increasing 
and the Secretary of the State at Mont- 
pelier is prepared to supply an abundance 
of informative booklets to anyone who is 
interested in this matter or other facts 
about the history and resources of the 
State. 

The two favorite ways of reaching the 
Berkshires from New York or the West 
are the route across Bear Mountain Bridge 
to the Lower Berkshires, or the route to 
Danbury and thence along the Housatonic 
River to Canaan. The average tourist will 
probably choose to go northward through 
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Rutland and Burlington. Other motorists, 
however, will be anxious to cross Lake 


Champlain over the new bridge into New \ 


York State. If the tourist goes through 
Vermont he can have a most enjoyable trip 
“through the Islands.” The motorist may 
remain in Vermont all the way to-St. 
Albans and then follow the Richelieu 
River to the vicinity of Montreal. 

Itineraries and mileages of some of these 
routes suggested are appended: 


Miles 
New York-Albany (W. Side).... 153.3 
Albany-EBlizabethtown ........... 286.7 
Elizabethtown-Montreal ......... 410.5 
New. Yorks Troy 3 cen uinneke oom 155.0 
Troy-Westport via bridge........ 293.7 
Westport-Montreal via Lake 
Rlacid) and: Maloneseasasee eee 469.2 


New York-Williamstown via Dan- 
bury. and» Housatomic. .ce..08. 1718 


Williamstown-Rutland .......... 242.7 
Rutland-Chazy-Montreal ........ 419.1 
New York-New Haven.......... Zou 
New Haven-Greenfield........... 174.4 
Greenfield-St. Johnsbury ......... 322.6 
St. Johnsbury-Montreal ......... 473.8 
New York-Binghamton.......... 186.4 
Binghamton-Watertown ......... 330.0 
Watertown-Malone ............. 495.5 
Malone-Montreal ............... 564.7 


For further particulars about these tours, 
and others equally interesting, members 
may send for a copy of “Motorways” 
which is available on request. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The members of the Club are asked to 
make a note of the fact that the Club’s 
offices have been changed from 7 West 
Sixteenth Street to 4 West Sixteenth 
Street. 


WHY WE TRAVEL 


The first 2,000 replies received from a 
questionnaire addressed to 4,300 American 
tourists from every walk of life, who, in 
a period of three months last year traveled 
in Europe and spent a total of $2,650,000, 
reveal that European travel is undertaken 
chiefly for educational purposes. | The 
findings have been compiled by Dr. Ernest 
Gray Keller, originator of student tours 
and general manager of the Students 
Travel Club, who, in the past five years, 
has supervised the European wanderings 
of more than 14,000 Americans. 
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“Tdeas as to why Americans go abroad 
are varied and cover a wide range,” Dr. 
Keller declared. “With the exception, 
perhaps, of the British, Americans are — 
considered the greatest travelers. on earth, 
They have gained the reputation of being 


‘superficial travelers and of being indif- 


ferent when it comes to appreciation of 
cultural values. I determined to put these 
various views to the test and to discover 
if possible the prime motives of, and the 
chief values derived from, a European 


were younger than 25 years of age and 
forty-eight per cent were below 30. To 
the question: ‘What are the chief motives — 
that prompted you to go to Europe?’ 38.15 
per cent reported educational interests in— 
various fields. Other replies, in order, in- 
cluded the Passion Play, pleasure, love of 
travel, recreation and health, to fulfill a- 
desire for adventure, curiosity and the 
sea voyage. The number of varied in- 
dividual motives classed under ‘all other — 
motives’ are not sufficient to warrant 
enumeration but some of them were: to- 
visit the land of forefathers, sent by — 
family, honeymoon, to forget, ete. Cur- | 
iously, perhaps, since the majority were 

women, in most of the tour parties, only 
one out of 2000 mentioned shopping as 

the chief motive.” 

Desiring to compare the motives prompt-_ 
ing European travel with the judgment, 
formed upon reaching home, of the values 
derived, Dr. Keller included questions con- 
cerning the travelers’ opinion as to values. 

“To the question as to the greatest posi- 
tive values derived from the trip,” con- 
tinued Dr. Keller, “47.35 per cent of the 
2,000 answers mentioned ‘broader outlook 
on life’ and ‘educational and cultural gain, 
including appreciation of art and beauty.’ 
Ten per cent of the travelers stated that 
they returned with a better understanding 
of, and more vital interest in Europe and 
with a kindlier feeling toward Europeans.” 


HOTEL NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Members are requested to remove the 
name of the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., from the Club’s official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin. 
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when the traffic light is red 
....demand SAFETY GLASS in your new car 


Common Sense would never let you deliberately _ 
disregard a traffic signal. The red and green lights 
protect you. 


You are guilty of even greater recklessness if you 
ignore the priceless protection of Safety Glass. It 
is the only practical safeguard against the frightful 
injuries caused by flying splinters from shattered 
windshields, doors and windows. 


The Safety Crusade is sweeping the country. Com- 
mon Sense decrees that shatterproof glass is essential 
to safety; that it must be standard equipment on 
allnew cars within a very short time. 


mobile investment as well as those who ride with 
you by insisting on this safeguard? 


You can have L-O-F Safety Glass in your new car 
now simply by asking for it. The exclusive Libbey - 
Owens: Ford process gives you clear-vision wind- 
shields and windows, that afford you the maximum 
protection possible against splintered flying glass. 
Ask your automobile dealer to show you this 
perfected product. 


When such a necessary safeguard is so easy to 
obtain, isn’t it Common Sense to demand it? 


Consider the trade-in value a 
year from today of any new car 
you may buy now which is 
not equipped with Safety Glass. 
Why not protect your auto- 


Packard and Graham; Studebaker, Franklin, Reo, 
Willys and Willys-Knight cars; the fine custom 
bodies of Dietrich and LeBaron; Reo Speed 
Wagons, Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, 
Cincinnati Trackless Trolley Coaches, Bender Bus 
Bodies, Hackney and Springfield School Buses, 
Stinson Aircraft, Gar Wood and Matthewsin the 
marine field—all are users of L-O-F Safety Glass. 


Lrppey- Owens: Forp Grass ComMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate Glass, Flat 
Drawn Clear Sheet Glass for windows, and 
Shatterproof Safety Glass; also distributors of 
Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the 
Blue RidgeGlass Corporation of Kingsport,T enn. 


LIBBEY:OwWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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FIVE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 52) 


most primitive conceptions of wal- 
rus, seal, bear and fish motifs. Padre 
la Fortune, the Jesuit priest who 
makes his home among them, gener- 
ally accompanies the exodus and re- 
turns with them in September. 

At King Island the so-called beach 
consists of tremendous rocks from 
six to ten feet square which have 
rolled down from the steep face of 
the cliffs. The sea surges through 
these rocks in an unending rise and 
fall, rendering the launching or the 
landing of a boat impossible in rough 
weather. Despite the really danger- 
ous conditions, the King Islanders 
have a way of practically launching 
their oomiaks beyond the crest of a 
heaving surge as it roars up through 
the rocks and managing in some 
miraculous way to land right side up 
in fairly quiet water—and before the 
next wave can catch them, they have 
paddled it out of harm’s way. It’s 
an amazing stunt and baffles descrip- 
tion. The King Islanders “house’— 
a most flimsy contraption—has im- 
proved in recent years by the use of 
lumber purchased in Nome. What 
keeps it from being blown from its 
underpinning in those fierce winter 
gales characteristic of the Bering 
Sea, no one knows. Incidentally, the 
King Islander’s refrigerating plant is 
a cave in the cliff at the water’s edge, 
reached only by his kayak, and which 
contains the food supply of the village. 

Little Diomede Island, which is 
a truncated pyramid of huge boulders 
lying at the entrance of Bering Strait, 
houses about one hundred natives 
who burrow beneath the boulders, into 
the side of the cliff itself, through a 
tunnel from ten to twenty feet long, 
terminating in a large room, the roof 
of which is on a level with the sur- 
rounding rocks. Here, anywhere 
from six to twelve people live a com- 
munistic life—men, women and chil- 
dren not necessarily related. Lack 
of ventilation, with the usual pulmo- 
nary troubles that result therefrom, 
have created a condition which may 
be better imagined than described. 
And yet, the Diomede Islanders have 
a school under the control of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, and two 
Christian missionaries: one native and 
one Danish-Morayian. Incidentally, 
the Diomede men are expert carvers 
of “billikens” from walrus ivory and 
do an excellent business in making 
bead necklaces from fossil remains of 
the tremendous tusks of the prehis- 
toric mammoth which are not uncom- 
mon in that portion of Alaska. They 
are a keen and clever folk and in- 
terested in almost anything but 
cleanliness and sanitation. 

And so it goes. All the way from 
St. Michael’s on the southern shore 
of Norton Sound, following the coast- 
line all the way around to Nome and 
northward to Port Clarence, Cape 
Prince of Wales, Shishmaref, Kotze- 
bue Sound into the Arctic proper, to 
Point Hope, Point Lay, Wainwright 
and Barrow, each village has.its own 
peculiar way of living and housing it- 
self. Point Hope, for instance, which 
has been a whaling center for years, 
builds its houses of whale ribs and 
sod, and a most cleanly, comfortable 
and picturesque structure it is. 

Returning to Nome from Little 
Diomede Island via Cape Prince of 


Wales and Teller, where the airship 
Norge made her final descent after 
having crossed the North Pole, we 
visited St. Michael’s and then began 
preparation for our most northerly 
destination: Point Barrow, a distance 
of over nine hundred miles each way, 
as the Northland made it. We 
weighed anchor on July seventeenth 
and started off in brilliant sunshine 
and a balmy breeze which continued 
practically unchanged for the round 
trip, which took an even three weeks. 
Never, in a quarter-century of travel 
in all parts of the world, have I seen 
such a wondrous succession of glo- 
rious days and nights. The Arctic 
was like the proverbial millpond and 
the ineffable beauty of each day’s mid- 
night sun is not to be rendered in cold 
type. 

We arrived at Barrow in bright 
sunshine, the thermometer registering 
sixty-three degrees. A hearty wel- 


come awaited us from that veteraw 


trader, Charles D. Brower, who has 
spent forty-eight years in Barrow, 
and is as active as a cat despite his 
three score and ten years. Captain 
Jones, impressing on our minds the 
sailor’s slogan that has been current 
for half a century in that part of the 
Arctic Circle: “Get in Point Barrow 
and get out,’ gave us a full day 
ashore and we steamed away that 
night just in time to escape a typical 
Polar fog which chased us all the 
way back to Wainwright, where we 
had stopped on our way to Point Bar- 
row. 

One of the prime reasons for my 
taking this Northland cruise was the 
opportunity for a walrus hunt, as con- 
ducted by the natives. Arrangements 
had been made by Captain Jones with 
Jim Allen, the veteran ex-whaler and 
trader at Wainwright, for such a 
hunt. On our return we found Jim 


all ready with fifteen native hunters | 


in three big oomiaks for a hunt that 
could have been consummated in no 
other way than from the Northland. 
Primarily the Eskimo depends on 
whale blubber or muktuk, which is his 
favorite dish. Next in order comes 
the seal and particularly its oil. 
Third in importance the reindeer, for 
which he cares least of all. For his 
dog-feed he hunts the walrus, which 
answers for himself as well when no 
other food is available. 

Walrus hunting is done on the 
Polar ice-fields. Summery weather 
in the Arctic means that the ice drifts 
far from shore—too far, indeed, for 
the native to risk an expedition in his 
frail oomiak. Furthermore, the ice is 
constantly on the move. By the time 
a hunt was concluded and the car- 
casses cut up for transportation 
ashore, the outfit might be caught in 
the ice and carried away and lost. 
These are very real possibilities to 
which the native is very much alive. 
Accordingly, with the ice twenty-five 
miles off-shore and the Northland 
ready to transport the hunting party 
out to it and back home again, both 
Jim Allen and his Eskimos were 
playing in great luck. Accordingly, 
the three oomiaks and their crews 
were taken on board and two and a 
half hours found us nearing the ice- 
fields, on which could be descried 
through the glasses literally thousands 

(Continued on page 62) 
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__No caulking, either, The non-” 


This Old Town won't cut 
capers when she’s loaded with a 
bunch of fidgety kids! She’s’ 
steady as an ox—but swift as 
a swallow! Safety, speed, econ- 
omy, and durability are yours 
in an Old Town. Extra-rigid 
ribs and keel. Strongly braced 
stern to hold the weight of a 
motor. No vibration or shaking. 


Teak, seamless canvas-covering | 
can’t open up! 


Free catalog shows all models 
and prices. Also 
canoes; dinghies; big, fast, all- 
wood, outboard family-boats, 
and speedy step-planes. Write — 
today. Old ‘Town Canoe Co., 
1216 Middle St., Old Town, © 
Maine. : 
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Follow the trail of adventure with us 
. . . over the seven seas! Taste of 
romance on coral-reefed isles “down 
under the line’. . . get on intimate 
terms with the world, from Montmartre 
to the gorgeous East! The Cunard 
Travel Club will bring the whole world 
toyour home. Joinnow! Mailthecoupon! 


$1.00 a Year Membership Includes: 
(1) The Cunarder, illustrated monthly magazine. 
(2) The Running Tide, intimate Club Bulletin. 
(3) Travel Booklets from Foreign Countries. 
(4) Answers to your travel inquiry letters. 


(5) Convenience of Cunard Budget Plan of 
Savings if desired. 
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A Wonderful New 


TRAVEL 


Kind of Vacation 


UUVHAT are vacations for, anyway? 


For going new places, making new friends, 
seeing new and marvelous things—getting a 
fresh, new slant on life! (And the trip mustn’t 
cost too much either). 


There you have a made-to-order description of 
Greyhound bus Travel, in one paragraph. It’s 
human—personal—friendly. Rolling along to 
summer playgrounds in a trim blue-and-white 
coach, you're part of the great outdoors... 
face to face with Nature at her best . .. close to 
all the beauty and charm of this big nation. 


Everyone knows that the great highways 
traverse the show places of America, go right 
through the National parks and forests, over 
the most magnificent mountains, through the 
front yards of big cities, close beside lake and 
ocean shore. Going by Greyhound, a sparkling 
panorama of unspoiled landscape sweeps past 


wide windows at either side and straight ahead. 
Yours to see and enjoy every minute. Where 
can you go by Greyhound bus? Here are 
just a few of the outstanding vacation areas: 
WESTWARD—Pike’s Peak and the Rockies, Grand 
Canyon, Zion Park, Yosemite, Redwood Highway, 


Columbia Gorge, Apache Trail, Carlsbad Cavern, 
California. 


EASTWARD—Atlantic Beaches, Maine Woods, 
Thousand Islands, Hudson River, Adirondacks, 
Alleghenies, Florida Resorts. 


CENTRAL—Sleepy Ozarks, Ohio River, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota Lakes. And we mustn’t 
forget green and lovely Canada to the North, Old 
World cities of Mexico to the South. 

Go vacationing by Greyhound this year, for 
brand new travel pleasure. Sink back ina deeply 
cushioned reclining chair, while the miles slip 
by. Know the convenience of prompt, frequent 
schedules . . . stop at interesting places along 
the way... save many dollars for vacation fun. 


Write nearest Greyhound office 
(Dept. H), for ‘Vacation’’ or 


EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
E. 11 St. & Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA-GREYHOUND 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Scenic Highway’ folders 
and any desired information. 


PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 


9 Main St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PICKWICK-GREYHOUND 
917 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHLAND-GREYHOUND 


Pecan & Navarro Sts., San Antonio, Tex. 


GRE 7B OUND 


WORLD'S Paar OmO Rs COACH SYSTEM 
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Greyhound Lines follow 40,000 
miles of scenic highways . 
Serve all principal cities, Na- 


tional Parks and playgrounds. 


MIGHTY NIAGARA 


: NORTHERN LAKES 
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FOLLOW 
the FLAG 


to 
HOLIDAY LANDS 


Unusual Sea and 
Land Crutses 


Lowest All Expense Prices 
ever offered to NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 
MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
and VIRGINIA 


%* Three-day tour from New York to Boston, 
Cambridge, Lexington, and Concord. An all-day 
trip by deluxe motor coach through Colonial and 
modern scenes. Two nightsatsea. . . $23.90 


% Four-day tour from New York to Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, a foreign land of charm and 
color. 900 miles at sea. Stay at fine, modern hotel. 

$39.80 


% Four-day tour from New York to 
Norfolk, Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach. 
All-day deluxe motor trip to historic Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, Jamestown. 600 miles sea voyag- 
ing; 100 miles motoring. $53.35 


%& Seven-day tour from New York to Boston; 
and then to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, St. John, 
New Brunswick; and Eastport and Lubec, Maine. 
A variegated trip by steamer, motor coach, and 
tains! Walsioe ksh eee aes A POALOO 


% Seven-day personally conducted tour. 
First, from New York to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. Then five days at lodge in Nova Scotian 
Woods, 500 miles motoring; program of out- 
door sports: ich = sud aetniode seen (994.00 


%& Nine-day sea and land cruise from New 
York to Bangor, Bar Harbor, Seal Harbor, on Mt. 
Desert Island. 1,000 miles of cruising, 12 ports of 
call, 300 miles deluxe motor coaching. $99.55 


%& Seven-day ship, rail and motor-coach trip, 
from New York to and through Nova Scotia, 
visiting Yarmouth, Lunenburg, Chester, Halifax, 
Grand Pre and the Land of Evangeline, and Digby 
the beautiful. Nearly 1,000 miles of ocean cruis- 
ing; 450 miles of sightseeing. . . $108.00 


% Nine-day grand scenic and historic tour 
from New York to Old Virginia, visiting historic 
towns, marvelous natural scenes. . . $124.00 


* Ten-day tour from New York to Yar- 
mouth, Halifax, Sydney, Ingonish, Cape Smoky, 
Cape North, Baddeck and Windsor, including 

“scenic Cape Breton Island. Over 1,000 miles of 
ocean cruising; 800 miles rail travel. . $130.50 


Other Low Priced Tours 
From BOSTON 


Automobiles carried —cars run on own wheels 
to a special motor-car deck 


* WRITE for “All Expense Sea and Land 

Vacations’’ Booklet. Over 30 Complete Tours... 
3to1l4days ..$23.90up...to 1 East 44th Street, 
Near 5th Avenue; or Tour Bureau, 
Pier 18, N. R., New York. 443 
Boylston Street or 50 Franklin 
Street, Boston; or your own local 
Tourist Agency. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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FIVE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH ARCTIC 
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of walrus. The ship stopped her en- 
gines about a mile distant, the three 
skin boats were lowered and each 
manned with five native hunters 
armed with high-power rifles. We 
silently paddled ahead to the nearest 
floe, on which there were twelve of 
the monster animals, each weighing 
in the vicinity of twenty-five hundred 
pounds, in various stages of somno- 
lence. We approached within twenty- 
five yards before shooting, and the 
hunt was all over in a few minutes. 
I was allowed the privilege of the first 
shot and was fortunate enough to 
break the neck of my quarry. The 
native hunters finished the job, bag- 
ging nine out of the remaining eleven. 
The-two other outfits did nearly as 
well. The hunt resulted in a total of 
twenty-six animals—a fair winter’s 


supply which was divided among the 
members of the tribe. 

And so the Northland, with her 
summer’s work in the Arctic finished, 
steamed back to Nome and over to 
St. Michael’s where I was dropped, 
August eleventh, to await the arrival 
of a Yukon steamer for a twelve- 
hundred-mile ride up that great 
stream to Fairbanks; a ninety days’ 
odyssey, during which she logged 
7,315 nautical miles and played the 
part of the “beloved physician” to 
the ailing natives of twenty-five vil- 
lages, including the Bering Sea Is- 
lands, from St. Michael’s to Point 
Barrow. Glory enough for “The 
Angel of the Arctic,” fitting succes- 
sor to the tender-hearted, gruff old 
Bear. 
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SCALING THE PEAKS OF SKYE 
(Continued from. page 17) 


ledge sixty feet below that he was 
hurled outward to hit finally on the 
rocks two hundred feet farther down. 
This and other recent accidents on 
Segurr nan Gillian showed that even 
the easier sections of the most popu- 
lar peak in Skye demand respectful 
treatment from experts and _ tyros 
alike. 

All who visit Skye should climb the 
loftiest Coolin, Sgurr Alasdair. The 
peaks at the southerly end of the 
range we found most accessible from 
Glen Brittle, where excellent Scotch 
hospitality awaited us at the school- 
mistress’ cottage. The weird pillar 
of the Cioch was easily climbed, and 
the Tmaccessible Pinnacle cresting 
Sgurr Dearg quite failed to justify its 
name. Despite its fierce appearance 
the Bhasteir Tooth was more bark 
than bite, for though the high wind 
made a howling uproar in the frost- 
riven cavities, the ascent proved to be 
one of the most interesting on the 
main Coolin ridge. 

Undoubtedly, our best day of all 
was spent on Clach Glas, a narrow 
splinter of granite nearly three thou- 
sand feet high which stood out-like a 
miniature Matterhorn in front of 
Blaven and overlooked the blue 
depths of Loch Slapin. It was the in- 
accessible-looking eastern face, a 
much beloved home of the golden 
eagles, that held most attraction for 
us. The striking features wete two 
huge gullies which cut the cliff from 
base to sky-line on each side of the 
actual summit. The one on the right, 
which we called the North Central 
Gully, was chosen for attack. After 
clambering up heathery slopes we 
were soon in the gloom of the deep 
rift, with lofty. cliffs rising on each 


side far overhead. Great boulders 
were overhanging ominously, and 
between the narrow walls lay our 
path. 


One by one we moved warily up- 
wards, often with feet on one side of 
the narrow chimney and back on the 
other, until the usual dominating 
boulder blocked the direct ascent. The 
conquest of one of these was particu- 
larly thrilling. When I was eighty 
feet above my companions, clinging 


almost to airy nothingness, my 
further progress over the bulging 
topstone seemed impossible. Con- 


tinued attempts ended almost in ex- 
haustion. Then the sturdy second 
climber struggled up to my aid. Fi- 
nally I was able to stand on his 
shoulders and then on his head to 
reach at long last a fresh handhold. 
A lusty pull then landed me on the 
crest. This was the crucial difficulty 
of many, and after hours of thrills we 
struggled safely up the last ridge to 
the summit. 

The day’s excitement, however, was 
not over. We had just time to no- 
tice the glorious view when all at- 
tention turned to the valley below. 
Gray gloom, now and again illumined 
by a flash of lightning, hung over 
the sea, and the jagged Coolin, black 
and mysterious-looking, hid among 
the scurrying’ clouds. Down and 
down we hurried, at first with legs 
astride the thin narrow ridge and 
fingers clutching every available 
hold. Then the storm broke in awful 
splendor. In airy isolation among 
the flashes and crashes we felt like 
easy prey for flying thunderbolts. 
However, it was our lucky day. At 
last the lower end of the ridge was 
gained; we reached the easier slopes 
and found shelter under a boulder as 
big as a cottage. 

The mountain ridge was now 
ablaze with lightning. Thunder 
roared continuously, and at last rain 
in dense gray sheets swept in solid 


masses against the huge crags. The 
sudden change from drought to 
deluge was astonishing. Water 


poured in torrents over the mountain. 
Clouds welled up in the abyss and 
now and again the splintered spire of 
our peak far overhead appeared 
through the mist with twisted fiery 
fingers darting fiercely upon its ex- 
posed crest. Small rocks were falling 
continuously but the grim echoes of 
one terrific crash showed that the 
summit had been rent, and away to 
the left big rocks came bounding 
valleyward. Then the downpour 
ceased and the sun elistened across 
the sweet-scented heather before we 
finally gained the valley once more. 
That adventurous day proved a 
fitting climax to a gorgeous holiday 
among Britain’s grandest mountains. 
But to your dyed-in-the-wool climber, 
such adventures are merely the 
breath of a highly pleasant life. 
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“Well, Mother---Let’s Spend 


Our Vacation in New England” 


Watch fie faces of the family---from mother to the youngest--- 

They are all excited---The children look forward to playing in 

the sand on the Beaches---Dad has visions of really perfect 

golf---or a try at landing an elusive trout---Social activities 
that women folks love. 


DO YOU WANT A PERFECT 
HOLIDAY? 


New England Can Supply It. 


Wonderful roads winding over wooded hills, across the moun- 
tains, along the rivers and shores of fresh-water lakes with 
here and there the charming vista of a peaceful valley or a 
quaint New England Village. 


A Hotel or Inn with a Charm and Hospitality beyond your 
fondest expectations. 


AND WHEN IT IS :‘TIME TO EAT— 


WHAT FOOD! If you’ve never had a New England Shore 
Dinner—Real Boston Baked Beans—or a New England Boiled 
Dinner in New England there’s a great treat in store for you. 

AFTER DINNER—Dancing, Bridge and other wholesome 
social activities and then— 

A Night’s Rest with Hotel accommodations whether in the 
city or at some resort—to suit the taste and pocketbook of every 
motoring guest. 

ANOTHER DAY OF PLAY—REST, OR MOTORING 
AHEAD—New Delightful Experiences—New Friendships Made 
and Memories Treasured. 


WHATEVER YOUR CONCEPTION OF THE IDEAL VACATION 


Enjoy the Endless Variety of Scenic Attractions in New England. 


See the storied Berkshires and historic Cape Cod; cross the Green Mountains and the White Mountains; climb 


Mount Washington; tarry a while in the Maine Woods. 


Go with the Children and See Where History Was Made. 
Here Paul Revere made his midnight ride and the tea was tossed into Boston Harbor. 
Stand by the bridge where the Minute Men drove back the redcoats and “fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Visit Bunker Hill. 


Follow Whatever Outdoor Recreational Sport You May Desire—Make the Most of the Bright, Clear Days and 


Cool Nights. 


When you reluctantly leave New England you will carry back with you revigorated minds and bodies and memories 


that will last all your life. 


Bundle the children into the car—put in the luggage, too—start your motor and come. 


f \ 
Booklet entitled “Information on New England” and Illus- | — 


trated Road Map, with List of Hotels, sent upon application to 


New England Hotel Association 


215 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGH EUROPE 
WITH GOOK’S - - 


Suppose you let us map it 
out for you. No expense 
to you. . . no obligation 
whatsoever... call on us 
personally if you can...or 
‘phone, or write. Give us 
an idea how much time 


you have at your disposal; 
if there is any particular 
part of Europe you espe- 
cially wish to include; if 
you prefer travel by rail, 
air, automobile or a com- 
bination of these...or with 
one of our limited groups 
of on your own individual 
itinerary; also on what 
budget lines you would 
desire us to plan. We will 
deal with your problem 
fully and place suitable 
suggestions before you. 


The world is dotted with 
our offices...200 in Europe 
alone. The benefits of our 
90 years’ successful experi- 
ence...the unique facilities 
of this, the world’s oldest, 
largest and foremost travel 
organization ... are yours 
for the asking. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
Welcome Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago — St. Louis 
Toronto 


Baltimore Washington 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO, 
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THE CATACOMBS OF GUANAJUATO 
(Continued from page 54) 


farther and there is a young woman 
who died in childbirth. Her child, 
who entered this world only to be 
thrust into the “wall of niches” and 


then removed to this dark under- 
ground cavern, is tied firmly to her 
wrist. 


At the end of the long corridor are 
several mummies in nearly perfect 
condition. They are fully clothed, 
and, except for the withered expres- 
sions, they might be recognized as 
some of the people who pass daily 
through the narrow Guanajuato 
streets. The caretaker of the Pan- 
teon, an old grizzled Mexican, is able 
to tell many an interesting story con- 
cerning some of these people. 

In the corner to the left stands an 
old gray-bearded man. He is fully 
and carefully dressed and his arms 
are folded neatly across his chest. 
His eyes are wide and staring and 
his mouth still stands open as though 
shouting to someone. This old fellow 
was a French doctor. The reason for 
his residence in Mexico was unknown. 
He had few friends and was of a 
more or less quarrelsome nature. 
Perhaps it was his hot temper that 
was responsible for his rdle as an out- 
cast. One day one of his quarrels led 
to a duel and early the next morning 
he and his opponent met with pistols. 
When the smoke cleared away the 
doctor lay dead upon the ground. His 
friends rented a vault for him in the 
“wall of niches.” It was not long 
before they had either passed on or 
disappeared; and when the rent again 
was due, the forgotten, friendless doc- 
tor was removed below to the nar- 
row corridor-like vault. 

A woman, a former resident of 
Guanajuato, returned from the United 
States to revisit her old home. One 
day she visited the Panteon and while 
staring intently at one of the mum- 
mies at the end of the corridor she 


suddenly fainted. It was later learned 
that she had recognized in this 
mummy her first husband, who had 
disappeared and been unheard from 
for many long years. 

Adjoining the Panteon is the burial 
ground for the poor. Here the pau- 
pers and those who do not have rela- 
tives or friends necessary for the 
rental of a vault are buried in shal- 
low graves. After a short length of 
time their remains are exhumed and 
burned. Some of the skulls that re- 
main are collected while the ashes 
are sold as fertilizer. One end of 
the long vault below the Panteon is 
devoted entirely to these skulls. Here, 
for many years past, they have been 
laid row upon row and now for a long 
distance back into the unlighted re- 
cesses of the vault are thousands of 
these skulls neatly stacked—layer 
after layer. 

The Panteon, with its vaults and| 
tombs, has an unusual-and weird ef- 
fect on the visitor. In some cases it 
is depressing but in others it acts as a 
stimulant, and an exceedingly vivid 
stimulant, to the imagination. Visions 
of beggars being buried without cere- 
mony, of condemned men digging 
their own graves in which their bodies 
were laid a few minutes after they 
had finished, visions of love affairs, 
of quarrels and duels, and of the 
happy expectancy of young mothers 
who were never to know their chil- 
dren, are all fancies that creep into 
the mind of the visitor as he stands 
reading the epitaphs or gazing at the 
dark forms in the narrow corridor. 
The joys and sorrows that these lives 
led, the trials and tribulations, their 
ambitions and goals and their final 
bafllement by death enter into the visi- 
tor’s mind and he is in a far more 
thoughtful mood when he leaves 
Guanajuato’s Panteon than when he 
enters it. 


-MOTOR CARS IN EDEN 
(Continued from page 22) 


Until the New Zealand government 
provided for western Samoa quick 
transportation for perishable produce, 
copra was the only remunerative crop 
of any importance. Now bananas are 
being shipped by the thousands of 


cases. On a recent trip of the fruit- 
carrier motor boat 6,072 cases were 
shipped. 

In a recent address before the 


Auckland (N.Z.) Institute and Mu- 
seum, such an eminent authority as 
Dr. Peter Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), 
Maori ethnologist, deplored any at- 
tempt to promote European culture 
among the Samoans, declaring their 
ancient and accepted order of life 
more appropriate to their environ- 
ment and temperament. But it is no 
fonger, a matter of wishing, or not 
wishing, to change their culture; nor 


can they remain quiescent and apart 
in a restless world. The “sailing- 
gods” have put money in their pock- 
ets. The honk of the motor car is 
drowning the pipes of Pan. 

With his money the Samoan will 
build a European house and furnish it 
with Grand Rapids furniture. His 
neighbor will build one. Communal 
life will vanish. Rivalries will en- 
sue. How long will the family prayer 
survive with no coconut cup suspended 
from the roof of the fale? How long 
will traditional respect for their elders 
endure when youth, as civilizations 
merge, more readily adapts itself to 
new codes of conduct? Of this we 
may be sure, the transition from an- 
cient customs to the life of the future 
will bring with it much suffering and 
hardship. 
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“We are enjoying the trip ever so much, 
only wishing we had more time. 


AGAIN. The Cathedrals are far ahead of 
any of the Continent.” P.S., ““The Inns 
are delightful!” 

The above is an extract from a letter 
written by one of our American clients 
during her motor trip in England. 
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A. 14 DAYS BY PRIVATE CAR visi 
Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, iy 


English Lake Di Ayr. (The 
Country), the Trossachs and Scottish takes, 
Edinburgh, the Scott Country, Durham, Foun- 
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NEW YORK 
and ALBANY 
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waterway—the Hudson 
River! See it without extra 
expense on your trip East 
or West... a thrilling ex- 
perience. Easy change from 
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at Albany enables you to fit 
the Day Line voyage into 


any Summer itinerary. 
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Through rail tickets New York to 
Albany and Albany to New York 
accepted. Restaurants, Orchestra. 
Write for illustrated folder to 
West 42nd St. Pier, New York. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


And people say of her: “But she 
has no center, no roots, no civic evo- 
lution, no unity.” They say that in 
the final analysis she is but a brilliant 
and shifting spectacle, superficial, a 
pageant merely. 

Well, we who live here know that 
here are birth and death, friendship 
and hatred, struggle, sacrifice, achieve- 
ment and sorrow, as in every other 
community of mortal men the world 


A MOTOR TREK 


over. Yet, if the criticism be just, 
if for the visitor the trappings out- 


shine the soul, pageants, too, have 
their place. They delight exceed- 
ingly the holiday-maker. Men will 


travel far and spend much to enjoy 
a good show. Well, Washington is a 
good show. 
And I havent once mentioned the 
cherry blossoms! 
kok nek 


ACROSS CANADA 


(Continued from page 47) 


this garage where I was told that I 
should have shut off my motor, ex- 
tinguished my lights, and waited un- 
til the storm passed us by; whereas 
I had done just the opposite by trying 
to keep on. 

Two days after leaving Medicine 
Hat, equipped with chains on four 
wheels, we dived into another ditch! 
We found that another car had been 
there nearly two days! But by aid 
of a tractor we were soon pulled out 
to the main road and were off again. 

We came upon Regina, capital of 
Saskatchewan, with its majestic goy- 
ernment buildings and its splendid 
marble hotel, seated among huge 
wheat and grain fields, and Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, seven hundred miles 
farther east, rising out of the plains 
almost like-two phantom cities of old 
Egypt. West of them for one thou- 
sand miles were  prairies—rolling, 
lake-studded lands filled with ducks, 
wild horses, and cattle—lands that 
are all semi-nightmares when the 
weather is wet. No tourist, no matter 
how experienced a traveler, should 
attempt this section except in dry 
weather. 

We were astonished at the tremen- 
dous number of horses we saw every- 
where, but in Winnipeg we learned 
that ranchers were breeding them to 
sell to the Soviet Government, and 
that in 1928 nearly fifty thousand had 
been disposed of in this way. 

From Winnipeg we drove south to 
Duluth, and crossing into our own 
country once more we had to submit 
to a very thorough search from the 
customs officers. They looked into 
the motor compartment, took all the 
seats out of the tonneau, and went 
thoroughly into every one of our 
twenty-two pieces of luggage! The 
international highway along , the 
northern shores of Lake Superior we 
found a splendid roadway, with an 
unexcelled view of the lake. 

At Port Arthur, bustling grain- 
and ore-loading port, we boarded a 
lake steamer on which we spent a day 
and a half going through Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, Georgian Bay, St. 
Mary’s River, and the locks at the 
Zoo. Port MecNicholl was reached 
all too soon, and we disembarked to 
drive to and spend an interesting day 
at the Toronto Fair. Thence, by an 
excellent paved roadway, we drove to 
Ottawa, with a short detour at 
Niagara. 

The gardens from Toronto to Ot- 
tawa and the countryside from there 
to Montreal we’ found enchanting. 
Again, the south coast of England 
or the Isle of Wight in all their 
charm and splendor seemed to come 
into view. Roads were good and 


nearly all paved, though in many 
places not as well kept up as in the 
West. From Montreal we followed 
the northern bank of the St. Lawr- 
ence to Quebec, and the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery, though it was 
bleak, we shall never forget. More 
and more, as we came upon the 


French influence in Canada, the ideal 


of old France was plain to under- 
stand. The roads were narrower, but 
better under tire, and we skimmed 
along gaily, drinking it all in. Some- 
times we drove for hours alongside 
the river itself, then plunged into the 
wooded back-country. 

We gloried in two interesting days 
in old Quebec, tramping the streets, 
viewing the old churches and the city. 
The streets,. though narrow, are 
passable for the modern car, if care is 
taken. Then crossing the river we 
took the southern bank for nearly 
three hundred miles into New Bruns- 
wick, which province we found to be 
as heavily timbered and almost as 
wild as some of those farther west. 

At St. John, New Brunswick, we 
were treated to a rare sight: the fa- 
mous “reversing falls,” which, though 
described to us many times, we had 
never really believed possible, nor that 
the tide could rise and fall sixty feet 
every six hours—and most of this at a 
breakneck speed! We drove around 
the entire Gaspé Peninsula and even 
crossed to Prince Edward Island. 
Here we saw the ox-driven wagons, 
the innumerable churches, and the 
roadside crucifixes which reminded us 
so strongly of those in Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, or southern France. The 
fact that the villages are tiny, the 
houses almost similar to those of 
Brittany, and the towns resembling 
those of Normandy, gave us a 
strangely transplanted sensation, too. 

The harbor of Halifax, into which 
we had often come in giant liners, 
was, we discovered, large enough to 
house all the fleets of the world. The 
town itself is as old in appearance as 
St. Augustine, Florida, and filled with 
quaint fisherfolk and tourists. Then 
turning back and southward from 
Annapolis Royal, we crossed Digby 
Sound by ferry and drove on through 
to St. Andrews, where many a 
world-famous golf tournament has 
been held. A few days later we en- 
tered Maine at Calais, fifty-four hun- 
dred and fifty-six miles from Sidney, 
on Vancouver Island, where we had 
entered British Columbia, six weeks 
before. And thus ended for us a de- 
lightful motor trip which anyone can 
take in very much less time than we 
did, at considerably less cost, and 
with just as much pleasure. Which 
‘is saying a good deal! 
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RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 


Away from the crowds but among New England families 
of the old regime. Almost upon the State line where you 
step into Canada. Fine motor approaches and train service. 


ZANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


A Most Delightful Summer Resort for Discriminating People” 


has been noted for the charm of its environment for over 
fifty years. Entirely surrounded by mountain ranges 1,544 
feet above sea level—no hay fever. Very healthy climate. 
Has been the stopping place of women and men famous 
in our country’s history. Accommodates 250 guests; 
modernized in 1929 at a cost of over $150,000; minimum 
rates $10.00 per day with meals. Booklet with pictures 
and motor guide sent free. On the Arnold Trail to Quebec. 
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Travel Motorways over the 
great white roads of Europe—visit the less frequented 
beauty spots which the average tourist never sees. 
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lute comfort and rest with that change of scenery and 
environment which ensures complete relaxation. 
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Continental Europe. 
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Trace Napoleon to Fontainebleau, 
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D. C. and so on: defenders of the 
old faiths—Greek and Roman, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Romanesque and Eclec- 
tic—all may have their favorites 
scattered over the broad continent of 
America. 

Turn again to the new faith, called 
by many of its devotees “functional- 
ism.” What are some of its achieve- 
ments? 

A large part of the answer is to be 
found in the work of the man with 
whose name this article opened: 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Born in 1869, 
this powerful innovator received his 
first practical training in the office of 
Sullivan, from whom he eagerly 
learned the principles of an architec- 
ture stripped bare of all stylistic ir- 
relevancies. Uniting the realistic pre- 
cision of the engineer with the gifts 
of a born designer and a rare tenacity 
of purpose, Wright soon became a 
dominant figure in the architectural 
renaissance: his influence, as we have 
seen, was felt in Europe a consider- 
able time before his own country got 
around to thinking of him as a serious 
contributor to the development of the 
art. 

In the Larkin Factory, at Buffalo, 
New York, built in 1903, Wright 
produced a structure of unusual dig- 
nity and power. The walls, con- 
structed entirely of brick, rise in cun- 
ningly devised sets of pylons or shafts, 
with a minimum of ornament, giving 
a sense of solidity and depth combined 
with a rugged elegance that is most 
pleasing to the eye. In this clean, 
metallic hardness, with its structural 
economy, its exploitation of masses 
rather than of petty ornamental de- 
vices as a means to rhythmic expres- 
sion, we have the next step in a 
movement which, beginning with 
Sullivan’s Wainwright Building, has 
advanced in zig-zag manner, giving 
us such buildings as the Shelton 
Hotel, the Bonwit and Teller Depart- 
ment Store, both in New York; the 
Kahn and Feldman Factory in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the immense, crag- 
like bulk of the New York Telephone 
Building. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting 
chapters in the history of this move- 
ment is that relating to the Chicago 
Tribune Tower. In 1922 this power- 
ful and wealthy newspaper opened an 
international competition for a build- 
ing that would not only be a fit home 
for its own widely ramifying a¢tivities 
but would represent the finest archi- 
tectural talent and originality then 
available throughout the world. The 
rewards were generous, and nearly 
three hundred designs were eventually 
in hand, making in themselves a re- 
markable exhibition in architectural 
trends, both modernist and traditional. 

After months of careful study and 
discussion the board of selection (com- 


posed principally of active business 


men) ‘gave their decision in favor of 
the plans submitted by John Mead 
Howells and Raymond Hood, Amer- 
icans: and construction began at 
once, resulting in the famous Tower 
which today looms above the city 
which gave birth to the world’s first 
skyscraper. 

Now it happened that, among the 
rejected plans, were half a dozen 
sheets embodying the conceptions of 


Eliel Saarinen, a Finnish architect of 
extraordinary ability. These plans 
were so highly appreciated by leading 
architects that the board of selection, 
itself impressed, awarded the artist a 
second prize of $25,000. In contrast 
with the attractive but over-gothi- 
cized winning design, Saarinen’s dy- 
namic, uncompromising structure, ris- 
ing, tier on tier of naked stone and 
steel, was—as the still living Louis 
Sullivan declared—the complete mir- 
acle of functional architecture come 
true. Even a conservatively trained 
architect like Thomas E. Tallmadge 
calls it “the best design since Amiens !” 

This superb building, confined to 
the two dimensions of its original 
plans, has made architectural history. 
In New York the winning architects 
have made amends for, their unfortu- 
nate, if impressive, eclecticism, in the 
“utter simplification” of the . Daily 


News Building, and the same influ- 


ence may be seen in the Chanin_ Build- 
ing, in “500 Fifth Avenue,” both in 
New York, and in many of the struc- 
tures built by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company throughout 
the country. 

Everywhere, commercial and indus- 
trial architecture is, quite literally, 
“on the up and up.” The visions of 
“The Metropolis of Tomorrow” with 
which the imaginative drawings of 
Hugh Feris have familiarized us are 
being realized in scores of buildings 
and building projects. In Toledo, 
Ohio, that clever designer, Norman 
Bel Geddes, has planned a building 
for the Toledo Scale Company in 
which the structural possibilities of 
concrete and glass are brought out 
with remarkable effect. The Medical 
Center in New York, designed by 
James Gamble Rogers, strives to gain 
an Alps-like’ effect from a somewhat 
too-conscious arrangement of large 
masses; the “collegiate Gothic” of the 
“Cathedral of Learning” in Pitts- 
burgh attempts a middle ground be- 
tween the Woolworth Building and 
the telescoped mass of the fifty-story 
Irving Trust Building. Whatever the 
“tendency” expressed in the curtain 
walls of stone, glass or other mate- 
rials covering the giants of modern 
architecture, there can be little doubt 
that the giants themselves are ap- 
proaching ‘ever more closely to the 
ideal of ‘“functionalism”’—which is 
merely another way of saying that 
present-day structures, from private 
residence to grain elevator, factory 
and railroad station—must show a 
triple harmony: with their purpose, 
their environment and the materials 
of which they are made. The sky- 
scraper, of course, has received a 
fresh impulse to new forms through 
the purely utilitarian “zoning law” 
first put into effect in 1918 by New 
York City. From the building at 27 
West.43rd Street, where this law was 
first definitely complied with, through 
innumerable examples culminating in 
the stupendous monolith-like mass of 
the Empire State Building, this regu- 
lation has done much to bring the 
architect and the engineer into closer 
and more friendly relations. 

It is interesting to note how new 
building materials affect architectural 
development. We have Seen how 

(Continued on page 70) 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN EUROPE!! 


It may be, as you read this, that you 
are about to cross the Atlantic. 
Why not have a car waiting 
for you as you step ashore at 
Plymouth, Liverpool, Cherbourg 


or wherever you plan to land? ~ 
A cable to “ESCORTOURS LON-— 
DON” with your name and that of 
your ship would bring me or a cok | 
league to meet you on the pier or in 
the tender. Your tour could start then 


~ and there, or (if you come to England 


first) you could, by way of testing my 
service, enjoy a leisurely and comfort- 
able THREE-DAY MOTOR RUN TO 
LONDON where—if you wished it— 
your obligation would cease. All-in’ 
price from Plymouth or Liverpool (¢ar 
for 4 days, hotels, meals, tips and 
sightseeing) $49.75 each (5 people). 
The question of further service — 
could then be discussed in my 
office or at your hotel. 
ON THE CONTINENT 
for example, I can offer you de- 
luxe, 7-seated Limousine Cars at 
from 14 cents per Km.—car and 
chauffeur only. 
Send for illustrated brochures either 
% “Travel,” 4 W. 16th St. New 
York, or to me direct. 


D. HARMAR- SMIT 


Regent House, Regent Street 
London, W.I. 


“Home, Sweet Hom 
right on the water 


In a Wheeler ‘Playmate’? Cruiser yo 
will find luxurious, sleep-inducing, sprin’ 
beds—plenty of closet space—kitchen an 
kitchen equipment rivaling the smartest 
apartment—toilet arrangements that 
sanitary and complete—decks like front 
porches—soft, cushioned chairs—in othe 
words, HOME. 


else—and limitless fun and pleasure. 


Order your ‘‘Playmate’’ now. It means t 
happiest summer you have ever ha 
Twenty-one models, sizes 22 feet to 
feet in length. 


Telephone Mayflower 9-7600, or write 
Sorfully illustrated Catalog 24 


Wheeler Shipyare 
Foot Harway Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Drop me a line,” says the little woman as her husband 


shes off to the train. 


“Don’t I always ?” he replies, “Pll write you from the 
atler.”” 


And he does. Then as he notes the orderly piles of sta- 
mery in the desk in his Statler room, he’s reminded of 
1er letters. Sometimes, he spends a whole evening getting 
ight up with his correspondence. He’s even apt to get 
etidus and send a flock of Statler post cards back to his 
mies, with the bright caption, “Having a fine time. Wish 


u were here.” 


And he’ll tell you, as will other travelers, that it’s diffi- 
it not to write when you're in a Statler. For our desks are 
vays filled with an ample supply of the “necessaries” — 
te paper, letterheads, correspondence cards (with enve- 
yes to match them all), post cards, telegram blanks, a 
nice of fine or stub pen points, good ink in clean wells, 
tters — everything you need, even a calendar to tell 
1 the date. | 

This same thoughtful anticipation extends to other fea- 
es of your Statler room. You find its expression in the 
t luxury of your bed, the convenient bed-head reading 
np, the radio reception, the private bath with shower, 
> morning newspaper under your door, and the attentive- 
ss of Statler employees. 

The hotels which pioneered in giving all guests these 
iveniences—and we were the first to provide them with 
sry room, you know—continue to be on the alert to make 


ur stay at a Statler a memorable and satisfying experience. 


IOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
DETROIT $T. LOUIS 
jn NEW YORK , Hotel Pennsylvania 


Tas aawrtinen. naAnoyincor™ 
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Phat Should |. Pay 
For a Trunk?” 


I you should ask that of your Travel Man or your Steamship Booking 


Office the reply would be...““Why, you can pay pretty much what you 
like for a trunk ... I personally would get a Hartmann. The cost of a Hart- 
mann distributed over the years of service it will give is negligible—and 


it does make a world of difference on your trip.” 


There’s an air of smartness about Hartmann things—of sophistication, 
of thoroughbred excellence. Perhaps it is their tastefully chosen color 
schemes or their rugged 


staunchness that gives them 


that “experienced traveler’ 
look...But whatever it is, this 


much you can be certain of... 


Whether you pay as little as 
$35 fora Hartmann Trunk or 
as much as $450, you can rest 
assured youare buying, for 
your money, the finesttrunkit 


is humanly possible to build. 


50 models and sizes. At 
most good shops and de- 
partment stores. Hartmann 


Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. 
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AA wealth of space 
to greet the sun 


Leviathan 


SAILS JUNE 17° JULY 4: AUG. 1 
AUG. 19 * SEPT. 5 


aa 


Broad decks on the world’s largest ship 


(4% times around to a mile) add keen 
enjoyment to your swift, vibrationless 
5-day crossing to France and England. 
The 


luxurious ease which is the Leviathan’s 


Space—fore, aft and amidships. 


gift to smart, attractive folk who de- 
light in the full sweep of her appoint- 
ments ....a cuisine that is the toast of 
the Atlantic . . . Swimming Pool . . 

Ship-to-Shore telephone . . . “Talkies” 
. Club Leviathan, 


with Leon Belasco now directing the 


. . Beauty Parlor. . 
popular Ben Bernie orchestra . . . Every 


deck sport . . . New low fares. 


@ Five splendid cabin liners—George 
Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, 
to England, France and Germany with 
fares from $132.50. 


@ Tourist Third Cabin accommoda- 


tions as low as $105 one way, 
$185 to $209 round trip. Leviathan 
famous Grade A Tourist $122.50 
one way, $216 to $231 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Beston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco; Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, meatus Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


TRAVEL. 


BUILDING THE 


NEW AMERICA 


(Continued from page 68): 


Norman Bel Geddes is exploiting 
glass and metal in his Toledo Scale 
project. Frank Lloyd Wright, here 
also a pioneer, asks us to “imagine a 
city, iridescent by day, luminous by 
night, imperishable! Buildings— 
shimmering fabrics—woven of rich 
glass—glass all clear or part opaque 
—patterned in color or stamped to 
form the metal tracery that is to hold 
all together, to be in itself a thing of 
delicate beauty consistent with slender 
steel construction, expressing the na- 
ture of that construction in the 
mathematics of structure which are 
the mathematics of music as well. 
Such a city would clean itself in the 
rain, would know no fire alarms—nor 
any glooms.” 

To illustrate his meaning, Wright 
has drawn up plans for a surprising 
structure, seemingly built entirely of 
glass, for New York’s Bowery. 

With this study of materials goes 
an interest in color arrangements. 
The American Radiator Building in 
New York was the first structure to 
exploit this factor, and its bizarre 
black-and-gold shaft has already been 
duplicated in the Richfield Building 
in Los Angeles. The Western Union 
Telegraph Building, in New York, is 
cased in brick arranged in graduated 
shades of red, and color is playing a 
large part in the special kind of do- 
mestic architecture that has grown up 
on the Pacific coast. 

The so-cailed “California style” is 
almost entirely the child of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, although Bernard 
Maybeck has done much to influence 
it. Indefatigable originator that he 
is, Wright has always been keenly 
interested in the architectural possi- 
bilities of the home. Back in 1911 he 
built the charming Coonley House, in 
Riverside, Illinois, in which he re- 
vealed his love for the horizontal, his 
command of color and ornament, and 
his originality in the planning of in- 
teriors. But California gave him his 
greatest chance in this field. 

The Barnsdall House, in Los An- 
geles, built in 1917, was a not very 
successful beginning, but six years 
later, in the Millard House at Pasa- 
dena, Wright got into his stride. In 
the use of pre-cast concrete blocks— 
that is, blocks made in advance to 
definite specifications of size and 
shape—their surfaces covered with 
ingenious patterns that concealed the 
joints, the architect proved how the 
loveliest effects could be obtained from 
materials ordinarily associated with 
drab industrial necessities. Standing 
against the brilliant California sun- 
shine, admirable in its combined ap- 
pearance of solidity and elegance, this 
structure seems to have grown out of 
its environment as naturally as a palm 


tree. And yet, in almost every essen- 
tial of its construction, it is em- 
phatically a machine product. This 


fact alone, and the varying success 
with which it has been repeated, 
speaks volumes for the flexibility of 
the machine process, when it is con- 
trolled by skilful hands and a trained 
imagination. 


(> Fy 


A whole “school” of architects is 
now busy developing the possibilities 
initiated by Wright, and their work, 
in such sharp contrast to the vertical 
tendencies that more quickly catch the 
eye, is nevertheless in every respect 
just as “functional.” The purpose 
and the environment have changed: 
the basic principles are the same. If 
adaptability to a wide range of prob- 
lems be the test of a theory, then 
Louis: Sullivan’s “form follows func- 
tion” has in it the promise of a long, 
and no doubt strenuous, life. 

Admirable in its use of concrete, 
metal and glass is the Lovell “Health 
House” in Los Angeles. Built by 
Richard J. Neutra, an Austrian archi- 
tect who has found opportunities for 
development in America, this struc- 
ture well illustrates the 
idea which he has exploited in a plan 
for a-skyscraper, and which Joseph 
Urban, in the recently completed New 
School for Social Research in New 
York City, has worked out very at- 
tractively. The Faculty Club, in 
Berkeley, by Bernard Maybeck; 
Wright’s Oasis Hotel at Palm 
Springs and his Arizona-Biltmore 
Hotel at Phoenix, Arizona; R. M. 
Schindler's Beach House at Balboa, 
California: these are just a few of the 
examples to show the way the wind is 
blowing in the more intimate fields 
with which present-day architecture 
concerns itself. 

“Modernism” is a vague word, and 
like so many other terms employed in 
talk about the arts, may be made to 
cover large areas of ignorance. 
Strictly . speaking, modernism is 
merely that which is around us at the 
time we happen to be aware of it: it 
is a descriptive, not a critical, term. 

In America, for anyone who has 
eyes to see, architecture is not merely 
modernistic, it is relevant to needs and 
compulsions of a kind quite peculiar 
to what we loosely call “the industrial 
age.” Buildings, when they are not 
simply concessions to the past, tend 
more and more to become monuments 
in honor of.the Gods of the Machine: 
Precision, Economy, and Mass. A 
dainty little country residence, built of 
concrete blocks and set amid gardens 
on a great prairie; grain elevators 
along the routes of the transconti- 
nental railroads; schools, churches, 
hospitals, and so on until we reach the 
overwhelming bulks of our skyscrap- 


ers and the breath-taking, mighty 
spans of the new Hudson River 
Bridge: all these works of man, of 


industrialized man come to full con- 
sciousness of himself, seem to be 
striving to perform the utmost of 
what is demanded of them—with 
something left over, a something we 
may, in our pauses between tasks, call 
“beauty.” 

Perhaps, in a few hundred, or thou- 
sand years—if, by that time, the 
“Americans” have left anything of 
their monuments—travelers will come 
from distant lands, summoned hither 
by the call of this weird beauty of 
stone and steel. 

Meanwhile, much of this beauty is 
there for us all to see—here and now. 
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horizontal 


‘Tus year, more than eve 
before, travellers will be flocking t 
Norfolk—“The Year Round Play 
ground Among Historie Shrines. 
Close to Norfolk are Jamestown, Wi 
liamsburg,-and Yorktown, three of th 
most historic towns on this continen’ 
At Yorktown will soon be celebrate: 
on October 16-19, 1931 the 150th Ann 
versary of Comvaltins Surrender an 
the end of the Revolution. Plan t 
come. See the battlefield of 1776, n01 
~being reconstructed. 


Visit Norfolk for its famous beach 
its water sports, its golf, its fine fishin 
and surf bathing, its fine hotels. A: 
sure yourself of a pleasant trip b 
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writing for full information to . .: 


PORTSMOUTH 
A 


Sap COMMERCE 


. theseven sronderif ; 
of the world, and seventy time| 
seven more, with the strange peo| 
ples of every tiny corner of th 
earth .. . for full information, in 
quire of ‘any French Line agency 
any tourist agent or travel bureau 
or write American Committee} 
Uj, + East 52nd St., New York City) 


GO-—OVER 

“THE LONGEST GANGPLANK 
IN THE WORLD” ! 

to The International Colonial and | 


Overseas Exposition 
SPEED — COMFORT — Tee ne eo 


choose any of the charmin: 
afloat” that constitute the 


19 STATE STREET - NEW YORK} 


or any authorized French Line agent 


HARRIS TWEED 


Made by villagers in the remote Islands of 
Lewis and Harris—famous for its unique ap- 
pearance and wearing qualities. IDEAL 
WEAR FOR THE OPEN AIR, holiday and 
travel. Made in a variety of shades, mostly 
from natural dyes. Patterns free. 


Donald Maclver - 15, Bayhead Street, 
STORNOWAY, Scotland 
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A short trip ano a merry one... 


_ A vacation abroad -.and only three weeks (or less) away 
"from home has now been made possible by the two fastest 


liners afloat and the fastest world cruiser 


€UROPA 
, BREMEN 
~~ COLUMBUS 


% EXPRESS VACATION TOURS, $295 up @ 18-27 days... with 7-17 


days’ sightseeing in Europe. In conjunction with American Express Company. 


%* THIRD CLASS BECOMES EXCLUSIVE @ The entire 3d Class re- 
served for students.on the STUTTGART, sailing July 2. Returning on-the 
DRESDEN, Aug. 6, or STUTTGART, Aug. 20. $155 and up round trip. 


we SPECIAL STUDENT SAILINGS @ The entire Tourist 3d Cabin re- 
served for students on the EUROPA, June 20 and the BERLIN, June 25. 
Returning on the BREMEN, Aug. 13. 


%& SEND FOR BOOKLETS 


57 Broadway, New York City, Tel. BOwling Green 9-3880, or your local agent 


IRECT TO RIO 


12 DAYS 


o Intermediate Stops f PX 

“>! 
NORTHERN PRINCE” “EASTERN 
RINCE” . . . “SOUTHERN PRINCE” .. . 
WESTERN PRINCE” . . . luxury, safety and 
aart living afloat. Everyone tuned to today’s 
phisticated travel demands . . . each a mod- 
n, luxurious speedster, ahead of date in every 
spartment, even to the advanced system of 
ientific ventilation, designed specially for 
uising in tvopic waters. Let the Four Princes 
ke you safely and properly to Rio, Santos, 
fontevideo and Buenos Aires. 


ORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


ccommodations for first-class passengers only. 
eservations and literature at authorized tourist 
gents, or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
t. (where Broadway begins), or 565 Fifth 
re, N. Y. C: 


OUND WORLD TOURS 
08 Days—23 Ports—$680 


FURNESS ‘Prince, LINE 


LineService bas been Continuous between # New York and South America for 35 years 


FAMOUS ST. LAWRENCE-SAGUENAY CRUISE 


Good-bye... 


Old 


Everyday 
Life/ 


ROM the moment you cross the gang- 

plank to board one of our large white 
steamers—trim as a private yacht—you 
may bid farewell to cares and boredom. As 
our guest we will show you scenes of un- 
believable beauty and grandeur, introduce 
you to jolly companions, fill your days and 
evenings with adventure and your nights 
with peaceful sleep. 


French-Canada is a corner of the world 
where Time has been held at bay. Quaint 
old customs are maintained, fine old tradi- 
tions upheld and rare old hospitality pre- 
vails. See it before it becomes part of all 
that is modern. 


The St. Lawrence River is the cradle of 
Canadian history and along its shores are 
clustered cities, towns, villages, shrines, 
battlefields, waterfalls, forests, palisades— 
natural and man-made wonders which we 


are proud to show you. 


Write for illustrated folder, Niagara to the 
Sea, which describes in detail the pleasures 


of this wonderful vacation cruise. 


For full information, rates and reservations, apply to your Travel Agent, or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Operating 
The MANOIR RICHELIEU, Murray Bay, and the HOTEL TADOUSSAC, Tadoussac 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, P.Q. 


‘Agents in the Leading Cities of Canada and the United States 


US235 
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pre AIR, wholesome sport and 
discriminating commonsense 
have long reigned at Grove 
Park Inn. These ruling passions 
still exist—but they take on a 
rapturous glow in these colorful 
days of Spring. Mile-high moun- 
tains are aflame with native 
blossoms of a thousand blending 
hues; days are long and sunlit. 


TRAVEL 


WHERE LIFE IS Verbally SIMPLE 


ee WONDERFUL 


Golf on your own front lawn, 
on the famous Asheville Coun- 
try, Club: course). /a-.aride 21.0% 
play tennis ... try your skill 
at archery .. . glide in your 
motor over broad highways. 


Or—if the spirit moves you— 
simply sit and dream. The Inn 
is prepared to assist your every 
mood. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Finest Resou Hotel in the Wold 


SUNSET MOUNTAIN 


ASHEVILLE. N.C, 


to H 
ee 


AIL on the new 
popular “SIBONEY” or “ORIZABA” 


“ORIENTE” 


or the 


for one of those marvelous Ward Line All- 


9 to 13 Days 


*125 up 


ALL EXPENSES 


Expense Tours. You stop at the “Plaza” or 
the “Ritz” . . . and four sightseeing trips 
hand you the keys of the city ... with 
the Ward Line’s compliments . . . How do 
they do it for so little money? Ah, that’s 


their cleverness . . . and your good luck! 


‘Reservations 


address Any 


For Literature and 
Authorized Tourist Agent or General Passenger 
Dept., Foot of Wall St. Uptown Ticket Office, 545 


Fifth Ave., New York, 


WARD 
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WITH THE SLAVE 
TRADERS 
OF ABYSSINIA 
(Continued from page 36) 


longer talk of caravans of slaves. Not 


more than two or three at a time, em- 


barked on fishing-boats.. And perhaps 
a hundred Galla women a_ year 
brought down by train and = sent 
through Aden under the very noses of 
the Europeans. Formerly the trans- 
port was a simple matter. You 
brought a zaroug to a sheltered 
anchorage along the shore. You kept 
the slaves in the mountains and when 
the coast was clear, brought them 
down by night and hustled them on 
board. 

“Once you reached the, Arab coast, 
you worked north close to shore. If 
you met. an Arab boat, you hid the 
slaves under a tarpaulin, but if you 
sighted a coast guard you landed the 
cargo in haste and continued along the 
shore with your fishing-nets. What 
betrayed the slaver generally was the 
amount of food on board, but that was 
in the days when a boutre with slaves 
still dared to spend several days on the 
sea. Now our men are forced to be 
more prudent—they take the short 
passage to Arabia, a few hours with 
a good wind—and the nacouda in 
charge receives fifty thalers a slave, 
for the transport.” 

“And are they never caught?” I per- 
sisted. 

Dini shook his head. 

“Who can distinguish in the crew 
of a little zaroug of fishers, the two 
or three slaves from their compan- 
ions ?” 

“But the slaves themselves, surely 
they would betray their captors?” 

Dini had a smile of pity for my 
ignorance. 

“You are like all white folk. You 
think the slave a victim, captured, held 


| and disposed of by force and against 


his will. What you will never under- 
stand is that the Chancalla or the 
Sudanese is willing merchandise. He 
will side with his captors every time. 
These are men from the hungry dis- 
tricts. We take them to a land of 
plenty.” 

As he spoke, I remembered a story 
I had heard in Djibouti. A slave from 
the Abyssinian highlands on his way 
to Arabia, was turned over to the 
French to be repatriated. (A British 
coast guard had captured a Dankali 
slaver.) The man begged the Govy- 
ernor not to send him home. 

“Tt took me three months on foot to 
come down to the coast,” he explained, 
“and if you send me back I will have 
to make the trip a second time!” 

“Willing merchandise’ ...A few 
weeks later, on landing with Dini on 
the Arab coast, one of the first men 
to greet the sheik, kissing his hand 
with every appearance of affectionate 
respect, was a Chancalla whom he had 
sold in Arabia ten years before. 

Could Dini be right, I wondered, 
and is one of the chief obstacles to 
wiping out the slave trade in the Red 
Sea the attitude of the victims them- 
selves? 

I put the question to our Sudanese 
helmsman. The man pondered a mo- 
ment, his dark eyes serious before he 
gave the answer. 

“So long as my people hunger, they 
will always be slaves.” 
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A HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A TRIP to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is a grand 
lark for the whole family 
... and a lark that is full 
of health, as well as happi-: 
ness. Here they can absorb 
the sun ... breathe deep 
the tonic ocean air... 
satisfy keen appetites with 
wholesome, tempting food. 
In the background is al- 
ways the comfort and in- 
formal hospitality of Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, 


its many facilities for re- 


with 


laxation and_ recreation. 
Come for a short vacation, 
or a long one. We will be 
glad to send you further 


information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE - 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CiTyY' 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


1931 
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WHALE HUNTERS OF THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
(Continued from page 25) 


beach. Some times he tows it to a 
coast whaling station, where it brings 
around $4000. 

The Quil-e-eutes have but recently 

come into their timber allotments, 
after long years of litigation, which 
pives each Indian, squaw and child 
an assignment of eighty acres of fine 
timber. 
' This same Indian boy who told me 
of the whale hunt related that his 
brother. had but recently sold his 
imber stumpage without parting with 
the land for $27,000. Sales to date 
have averaged each Indian $10,000 
0 the claim. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that these Indians get their -oil 
irom a tin can instead of a whale and 
san afford to have appendicitis and 
motor cars. And they have both. 

But still these Indians are more 

rimitive in their habits than Indians 
yn more accessible reservations. It 
1as not been so many years that the 
Olympic Peninsula was opened with 
its magnificent highway and _ these 
Coast reservations made accessible 
rom the landside. Consequently, 
women of the older generation still 
weave beautiful baskets of the finest 
ind most intricate work and the men 
1unt seal and occasionally a whale 
with harpoons. 
As I walked around the picturesque 
ittle reservation, a mile square, back- 
srounded by the Peninsula’s great 
orests and facing the pounding surf 
ff the Pacific, I found an old Indian 
woman in her doorway at work on 
1 half-finished basket. She was 
warped and wrinkled and weighted 
with years, but her fingers: were still 
uimble. They dextrously wove the 
‘eeds back and forth into the design 
vf her basket. I tried to extract a 
smile from the shriveled old weaver 
mut it was no use; she wore her 
oothless face like a brown, wrinkled 
nask and showed no sign of life but 
hat in her agile fingers. 

Possibly there was a reason. I 
ooked behind me and there stood 
he great Medicine Man of the Quil- 
-eutes. He was a _belligerent-look- 
ng old Indian who wore black glasses. 
His scraggly black hair, falling 
‘round his neck, and the ugly black 
enses of his glasses did nothing to 
sweeten his expression. 

It might have been that the old 
woman feared to smile within the 
foreboding shadow of the Medicine 
Man. Indians fear these men with 
1 holy fear. “The government forbids 
hese Medicine Men to practice their 
jack arts on any reservation but the 
Indians cannot be persuaded that the 
yovernment has rendered them power- 
ess. The Quil-e-eutes still believe 
hat this old fellow hobnobs with the 
levil in some mysterious way and is 
10t above passing on the village low- 
lown to their detriment. 

The reservation trader informed me 
hat in one season he often shipped as 
nany as seyen thousand dollars’ worth 
f baskets to curio dealers. He takes 
he baskets in trade. A  squaw 
jrought in some round mats while I 
was there and received a credit of 
ifty cents apiece in trade. 

The Indian youth are still expert 
larpooners if they do not often hunt 
whale. This Indian lad who de- 
scribed the sport of whale hunting 
old me that he could harpoon a seal 


% 


at twelve and a half fathoms. Last 
season he stated that the Indians 
captured 2,162 seal. Ancient treaties 
protect the Indian’s fishing rights and 
allow him to fish during any season. 

In days gone by these Indians ven- 
tured the deep in their canoes not 
only in pursuit of sea harvest but for 
the sake of ravaging their enemies. 
The British Columbia Indians and 

the Quil-e-eutes and the Makahs 
and the Clallams were separated by 
miles and miles of this rough Pacific 
coast, imperiled by its merciless rocks 
and the caprices of the four winds, 
that have brought it the title of 
“Graveyard of the Pacific.” Tatoosh 
lighthouse, situated on a tiny island in 
the entrance to the Straits of San Juan 
de Fuca, has recorded winds at ninety- 
two miles an hour. And such winds, 
on shipboard, are a bit difficult on 
a man’s straw hat and a bit of lemon 
pie, if that is what he happened to 
eat for luncheon. Yet, these Indians 
braved the Pacific to travel one- 
hundred miles up and d-wn this coast 
in their war raids. With their bodies 
painted into grotesque hideousness, 
they manned their war canoes with 
fifty painted warriors and invaded 
their neighbors in search of spoils and 
slaves. 

You can still see the primitive look- 
outs of the Quil-e-eutes on a rocky 
point where the braves hied them- 
selves to scan the sea for the approach 
of enemies. They tied pieces of wood 
to the limbless trunks of the tall 
Douglas firs with rawhide lacings and 
thus made their ladder footholds. 
Should the enemy be discovered ap- 
proaching they betook themselves to 
James ‘Island, a high rocky projec- 
tion, accessible by but one trail, and 
there they fortified themselves. This 
natural protection made them impreg- 
nable. 

There was not so much as a back- 
yard fence to start these Indians 
scrapping, yet separated by sea and 
forest, they managed to stir up ugly 
commotions among the Coast tribes 

and to keep their feuds alive down 
the years. Some of the old warriors 
are still alive and could tell some ugly 
tales if they could but get their tooth- 
less mouths to broadcasting. But the 
old among the Indians are a mute 
lot by nature and because of their 
inability to speak English. Conse- 
quently many a great tale must fol- 
low mutely to the grave. 

Yet this primitive past is not so far 
down the years. But sixty years ago, 
a tall-masted sailing schooner, laden 
with flour for Puget Sound ports, was 
sighted by the Quil-e-eutes one stormy 
day. “The wind she blow one big 
hurricane,” big blows that sent the 
crew into the swaying rigging to 
free the billowing sails. But the 
schooner could not battle the four 
winds and, in their merciless rampage, 
they rammed her onto the great pin- 
nacled rocks that shelter the Quil-e- 
eutes. And there the ship hung, a 
helpless mass of torn canvas and 
tangled rigging, caught on the merci- 
less rocks. 

Here was unexpected harvest. The 
Indians swarmed to the wrecked 
schooner when the tide receded. With 
their superior numbers they clamored 
aboard and captured the crew and 

(Continued on page 74) 


EFORE you buy any 

luggage be sure to visit 
the Wheary dealer of your 
city and see Geo. H.Wheary’s 
ingenious new inventions. 
He has modernized luggage, 
by eliminating unnecessary 
weight and perfecting new 
practical features which carry 
all of your clothes—without 
wrinkling! 


Now, you have clothes press- 
ed before you pack. Remove 
same at journey’s end, neat, 
fresh and unwrinkled, wheth- 
er you travel by train, steam- 
ship, plane or automobile. 


Four basic Wheary Modern- 
ized Luggage Inventions, 
shown below, represent the 
ideal luggage equipment ev- 
ery modern home should 
have. Replace old, worn, 
cumbersome ‘“‘baggage’”’ with 
these smartly styled inven- 
tions. Fashioned in Wheary 
Duckoid-canvas, luxurious 
leathers or fabrikoid cover- 
ings, enhanced by beautiful 
linings. Send for interest- 
ing literature. Wheary Trunk 
Co., Racine, Wis., or 295 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(Patented) 


Carries 6 to 10 dresses, the longest 
evening gowns, medium lengths, or 
shortest sports dresses, on No- Wrinkle 
Dress-Holder. This gives increased 
capacity for lingerie, hats, shoes, etc., 
in base of case. Made in four practi- 
cal sizes. Some models as low as $10. 
Others up to $100. 
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modernized LUGGAGE 
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OWING 
HOW’ 


The accumulation 

(@ of 91 years of ex- 

perience in steamship management 
“nb . probably as much as anything 
else, is responsible for the consistent 
preference shown by transatlantic 
passengers for Cunard... a pref- 
erence that has been decidedly and 
definitely demonstrated for the last 
eight years, when Cunard ships year 
after year have carried a larger 
number of people than any other 


line or group of lines. 


It is this “knowing how”, which you 
sense in countless “different” ways 
... in the comfort, the atmosphere, 
that pervade a Cunarder ... in the 
unlimited & la carte menu, without 
extra charge .. . in the deft compe- 
tence of stewards long trained in 
Cunard traditions . . . in that restful, 
ease-ensuring feeling, that you can 


speak English... and be understood. 


A Cunard crossing saves you not 
hours merely... but days... owing 
to an almost daily service... 123 
sailings to Europe between April 1st 
and August 16th... with every type 
of accommodations available, from 


the ultra-luxurious to the modest. 


And, not least of all, there is the 
importance of value for your money 


. . « the utmost possible, always, 


via Cunard. 


Not content with past glories and 
achievements . . . Cunard announces 
the building of the new Super- 
Cunarder that will write a fresh chapter 
in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship 
Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York 


CU NAY 
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WHALE HUNTERS OF THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
(Continued from page 73) 


then proceeded to plunder the ship. 
Flour—they had never seen flour 
before, but they lugged it sack by sack 
to the shore. And the seamen’s chests, 
some with many gold pieces—they 
had never seen gold before but to 
the shore they carted the heavy chests. 

And what did they do? 

The Indian women emptied the 
flour into the sea for the tides to 


carry away and made the sacking into 
garments for their families. And 
emptying the seamen’s chests of their 
gold, they kept the chests and tossed 
the gold coins to the children to use 
as playthings. 

And sixty years later they have 
appendicitis and motor cars. That is 
what gold does. 


*x* * 


CINTRA—THE REGAL EAGLE’S NEST 
(Continued from page 15) 


to have been made by the fair hands 
of the princess. 

The Hall of the Stags, made by 
King Manuel himself, contains an im- 
posing array of the escutcheons of his 
family and those of the Portuguese 
nobility. Each armorial design hangs 
from the neck of a stag, and all the 
famous names of old Portugal may be 
found here. 

In a small square room of the old 
Palace, lit only by a barred window, 
the supposedly insane and vicious Al- 
fonso VI, King of Portugal, was im- 
prisoned for twelve years by his 
brother Pedro, who took both his 
throne and queen. In this room, 
scarcely fifteen by thirty feet, one may 
still see the pathway worn on the stone 
floor by the unfortunate young King 
as he paced his narrow cell like a 
caged beast, a wordless memorial of 
his suffering. Alfonso died suddenly 
one day while seated in a small cubby- 
hole over the chapel of the palace 
where he was permitted to hear mass. 

The afternoon sun was still shining 
brightly on Cintra and the beautiful 
landscape below as we drove out to 
see the renowned gardens of Mont- 
serrate. Situated on the slopes of a 
picturesque valley about two miles 
from Cintra town, this botanical para- 
dise never fails to attract throngs of 
visitors during all seasons of the year, 
though March is the best month. The 
gardens owe their existence to Sir 
Francis Cook, who, in 1856, converted 
the property from a fruit-raising es- 
tate to the famous Eden of plants and 
flowers that it is today. Sir Francis 
was created Viscount of Montserrate 
by King Louis, in 1870. Upon his 
death, the property passed into the 
hands of Sir Frederick and then to 
Sir Herbert Cook, the present owner. 

The winding walks of the vast gar- 
dens of Montserrate are adorned 
with hundreds of rare flora from all 
over the world, notable among which 
is a glorious sunlit vale of giant tree 
ferns. Following the winding flagged 
paths that lead up and down through- 
out the place, we were enchanted at 
every turn by the profusion of beau- 
tiful flowers and shrubs, tall cedars, 
majestic palms, camellias, and hoary 
old cork oaks. Nothing seemed im- 
possible here: golden-leaved maples 
alternated with clumps of yellow bam- 
boo; Japanese tulip trees grew side 
by side with elms and oaks. It is easy 
to lose oneself in this sylvan paradise, 
the result of sdecades of loving care. 
Scattered through the gardens are 
quaint pergolas, overrun with sweet 
locust and honeysuckle and_ brilliant 
blue morning-glories; there are em- 


bowered cork-covered seats, rustic 
bridges, crumbling old statues. After 
strolling continuously through this 


natural Eden for over an. hour, we 
came to a broad sloping green lawn, 
the finest in all Portugal, crowned by 
the Montserrate Palace, a modern 
building built in Moorish style, and 
flanked by flowering bushes, tall cedars 
and other graceful trees. The Palace 
is a museum of marbles, old vases, 
tiles and many other objects of art. 
But the glory of Montserrate does not 
lie within walls: it hangs over its 
dreamy ravines and fern-clad slopes, 
its paradise of flower beds and ven- 
erable trees. 

A little bewildered by the exotic 
luxuriance of Montserrate, we sought 
the quieter charms of a hillside just 
opposite, the property of the same 
owner. An excellently preserved little 
monastery stands here, said to have 
been at one time the smallest and 
poorest in Europe. Only twelve Ca- 
puchins lived in this quiet haunt: an 
entire monastery hewn out of the hol- 
low rock. Stooping low, we entered 
under the shadow of two great boul- 
ders, and then proceeded through 
mossy stone walks to a tiny chapel, 
tefectory, dispensary, cells, and even 
prison, built into the damp cold hol- 
lows of huge stones. Doors and ceil- 
ings are lined with cork bark. for 
warmth, though this must have af- 
forded scant comfort in the winter. 
Here for centuries the monks were 
wont to pray, work and even play, as 
testified by a short courtyard under 
the shade of spreading laurel trees. 
Rude altars are scattered all over the 
place, inviting constant worship, and 
from a location on the steep hillside, 
these pious and self-denying Capu- 
chins, seated at their stone tables on 
chilly stone benches, could look down 
on Mafra, in that day the richest con- 
vent in Europe. Before leaving the 
monastery, we made a visit to a large 
rock, under which still may be seen the 
cave in which Saint Honorious lived 
for fourteen years, fed by his fellow 
monks, his self-imposed penance being 
cut short by his death. As Byron 
wrote: ; 

“Deep in yon cave Honorious long 

long did dwell, 
In hope to merit Heaven by mak- 
ing earth a Hell.” 

The sun was sinking swiftly as we 
descended the Mountains of the Moon, 
and a twist in the road blessed us with 
a truly striking farewell view. In the 
foreground rose the Moorish battle- 
ments scowling darkly from their pre- 
cipitous eminence, with Cintra nestling 
below, while beyond, on a steep pin- 
nacle, the silvery castle of Pena stood 
bathed in sunset gold. It was almost 
unbelievable that we had really scaled 
their dreamy heights, so inaccessible 
did they seem. 


* * * 
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BY 
DE-LUXE SUN SALOON 
COACHES 
DELIGHTFUL TOURS 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED. 
VISITING ALL THE BEAUTY 
SPOTS AND PLACES OF 
HISTORICAL INTEREST. 
IRISH TOURS, 4 day £7.7.0 
7 day £13.10.0 — 11 day £18.15.0 
SCOTTISH TOURS 
From BELFAST, 7 day £13.15.0 
From GLASGOW, 7 day £12.10.0 
From EDINBURGH, 6 day £11.10.0 
Prices include Travel, First Class 
Hotels and All Gratuities. 
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A NEW TRAVEL PROSPECT 


FOR 1931 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


M@ Many places of varied in- 
terest mark a travel pros- 
pectus of the Soviet Union: 
Moscow, with its historic ” 
Kremlin, new theatres, so- 
cial bureaus, renowned 
museums. Landmarks of 
ancient culture at Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Tiflis. Giant in- 
dustrial developments at 
Nijni Novgorod, Stalin- 
grad, Dnieprostroi. Natural 
beauty on the Volga River, 
in Crimea, the Caucasus. 


It is easy to visit Soviet 
Russia on INTOURIST all- 
inclusive service. Accom- 
modations are comfort- 
able; rates are moderate. 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature on the Volga, Cauca- 
sus, the special ARCTIC 
CRUISE, first of its kind, 
in July—and unique TUR- 
KESTAN TOUR in August, 
as well as general travel 
booklet *J.”’ 


INTOURIST 


U.S.A. Representative of the 
STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
of the U.S.S.R. 

452 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


EOINDON ..0.<. 


This extremely comfort- 
able and up-to-date 
Hotel, situated between 
the City and West End, 
gives easy access to both 


HOTEL 
RUSSELL 


Russell Square 
London, W.C.1. | 


‘The vicinities. It faces the 
FREDERICK es Russell Square 
ardens, adjoining the 
HOTELS Tube Station. Spacious 
Winter Garden and de- 
3 lightful Orchestra daily. 
Hot and cold running 
water, bathrooms and 
' HOTEL telephones — everything 
MAJESTIC for your comfort and 
Harrogate HOTEL GREAT | <nvenicnce. Terms very 
a CENTRAL ; 
HOTEL Marylebone Road 
METROPOLE London, N.W. [ 
Whitby 
ROYAL . I 
‘PAVILION Suites complete 
HOTEL with bathroom, 
Folkstone hot & cold water, 
a oni telephone, etc. 
WARDEN Terms moderate. 
HOTEL 
Dover ’ 
8 ACKVILLE ? This popular Hotel is healthily situated in the highest 
HOTEL \ part of the West End, and affords quick and con- 
‘ venient access to all the best and most famous London 
Bexhill-on-Sea centres of interest. Noted for its comfortable and 


“homelike” atmosphere. Hot and cold running water, 
telephones, bathrooms, etc. Private suites always 
available. Spacious Palm Court and Orchestra. Ex- 
tremely moderate charges. 
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ARANDORA STAR CRUISES 


You will revel in the novelty and superb 
comfort of life on board the finest Cruis- 
ing Liner in the world! A triumph of 
British shipbuilding, she is planned ex- 
clusively for luxury cruising and boasts 
countless details for your Comfort, 
Wonder and Delight. 
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NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
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gent St, London, S.W.l., England, or Cape, Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromso, 


; Principal Tourist Agents Trondhjem, Bergen, Hidfjord, Ulvik. 
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independent tours, from a 2-days’ tour of Shakespeare’s country 
($22 from London), to a 7-weeks’ tour of 8 European countries 
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2. Sightseeing London. 3. Sightseeing Paris. 
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A million invitations 


Nearly a million travelers each year accept the invita- 
tion, which goes with every American Express Trav- 
elers Cheque, to make use of American Express 
service to travelers. 

An invitation which entitles them to use American 
Express offices as their business and social head- 
quarters—to consider the experienced American Ex- 
press travel staff their personal travel aides-de-camp. 

On the dock where they land, travelers find the first 
evidence of this American Express invitation. It greets 
them in the person of a uniformed courier, waiting 
there to serve them. It goes with them through the 
crowded terminal of the first big city they reach. It 
offers itself again when they go to the American 
Express offices and get letters from home. It is doubly 
appreciated when it hands them an eagerly awaited 
cablegram. It delights them when it delivers them a 
note from an old friend, “Meet me at the American 
Express.” It gives them more time for pleasure, be- 
cause they can leave to the travel men in the American 
Express offices the details of securing sight-seeing 
tickets, railroad, aeroplane, and sleeping-car passages, 
and reserve rooms in hotels. There is no end to the 
things American Express hospitality does for travelers. 

The Blue American Express Travelers Cheques, 
bought before leaving home, protect your travel funds. 
But beyond that, they are your invitations to BELG 
free use of the world-circling ~™=- 
chain of offices maintained by 
the American Express Company. 

For sale at 17,000 Banks and 
Express offices. For travel infor- mooie ae aan 
mation call, or send the coupon, __ == SaaS 
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Were going 


AGAIN 


this year’ 


| Rater stale» famous for its | 


magnitude, beauty of environment, 
universal displays, and brilliant en- 
tertainment, the Canadian National 
Exhibition arouses a degree of en- 
thusiastic admiration far beyond the 
conception of anyone who has not 
actually been among the two million 
annual visitors. 


For fourteen days and nights there is 
a constant flow of new delights and 
absorbing admixture of pleasure and 
profit. 


Exhibits from almost every country; 
collections of ancient and modern 
masterpieces of art in two galleries; 
famous 2000-voice Exhibition Chorus; 
St. Hilda’s Band of England (each 
member a bronze, silver and gold 
medalist) ; Sixth Marathon Swim for 
World Championship—these are but 
a few of the features which enthrall 
and enthuse. 


Toronto is only overnight from fifty- 
five million U. S. citizens. King’s 
Highways de luxe lead from all entry 
points. Reduced rates by railway, 
steamship and bus lines. Consult your 
local agents. Your most enjoyable 
holiday—your most economical one. 
Let us send _ illustrated literature. 
Mail the coupon now. 


AUG. 28. fo SEPT.12.1931 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
PERMANENT 
EXPOSITION 


5322 CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
$21,000,000 INVESTED in 
BUILDINGS, PARK, EQUIPMENT 


SAM HARRIS’ H. W. WATERS 


President General Manager 


Department of Publicity, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, ! 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send descriptive literature re- | 
specting the 1931 Canadian National | 
Exhibition. H 
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THE REPUBLIC OF MUSIC AND LEGEND 
(Continued from page 43) 


of the Lake Peipus, gathered during 
the summer in the woods of the old 
monastery and performed their an- 
cestral dance mysteries. ‘ 

Petseri is a big village surrounding 
the old monastery and dating back to 
the tenth century. While the mon- 
astery is Greek Orthodox Russian, 
the Setud, living in the village and 
all the surrounding district, are a 
primitive branch of the Estonians, and 
have remained practically unconverted 
pagans who cling to their legends, 
ballads, ritual dances and ancestral 
mysteries. 

Among the Russian rulers who have 
made pilgrimages to the Petseri mon- 
astery were Ivan the Terrible, Tsar 
Alexis, Empress Anna, Catherine, 
and practically all the succeeding 
tsars. Ivan the Terrible came here to 
ask forgiveness for his sins from the 
famous monk of that time, Father 
Nikanor. 

“T will present thee with the golden 
chalice of Constantine the Great, if 
thou wilt pray to God to forgive my 
past sins!” the powerful tsar said to 
the monk. 

Father Nikanor looked at the ruler, 
shook his head and replied: ‘Thou 
murderer of the people, get out from 
here !”” 

Ivan the Terrible took the hand of 
the monk imploringly, “Have mercy 
with my soul!” 

The monk slapped the tsar on his 
face, pulled off his boots, took away 
his golden sword and ordered him to 
walk back to Pskoff, a distance of 
fifty miles, where Ivan had killed all 
the nobles. The tsar kissed the hand 
of the monk, gave him his golden 
sword and walked barefoot back to 
Pskoff and said to his generals: “I 
found a man who dared to slap my 
face and he deserves the biggest 
jewel from my crown.” The big 
ruby was sent to Father Nikanor, 
and it is kept as a rare relic in the 
treasure chamber of the monastery. 

While I was visiting Tartu, the 
university city, 1 was told that the 
Setud were to celebrate shortly their 
traditional mythological festival with 
dancing and~ other ceremonies in 
Petseri. 

The medieval appearance of Petseri 
made a great impression on me. The 
old city was very different from Tal- 
linn, Tartu and other Estonian towns. 
The other Estonian towns are Gothic; 
Petseri is Byzantine. The huge mon- 


astery with its imposing cathedral 
and its many chapels surrounded by 
a heavy wall looks like a legend-city 
in the paintings of Nicholas Roerich. 

I soon found that, irrespective of 
every effort of the Estonian National 
Board of Schools and enlightment, the 
Setud held to their ancestral tradi- 
tions and beliefs, performed their 
mysteries and sacrificed to their di- 
vinities, some of which had an irresis- 
tible charm of their own. 

The festival at Petseri was held in 
honor of the Pink Spirits of the 
Woods and it was performed out- 
doors on a special hill in the woods, 
like the Estonian musical festival. 
While the Estonian stadium festival 
is a civilized mythological occasion, 
the Setu ballad dances are just as 
primitive as they have been since the 
immemorial ages. ; 

The Setu nature dances—are—sha- 
manistic, Their lively valse steps and 
polka gestures resemble the ritual 
dances of the Mongolian tribes along 
the Siberian boundary. Most of the 
dances open with a marching rondo 
in a wide circle. The men and wo- 
men in their national dress hold each 
other by the hands and move in 
rhythmic formation around a more 
acrobatic couple in the center. The 
dancers sing their ballads to the ac- 
companiment of musicians with con- 
certinas, zythers and drums, who sit 
nearby. The more dramatic the bal- 
lad grows the more animated becomes 
the dance until towards the climax 
it develops to a wild bacchanalia. 

One of the most grotesque Setu 
dances is the Puugi Tants—the Spook 
Dance—performed by a masked male 
dancer in a strange medieval costume 
with a banner in his hand. This is 
supposed to be the magic banner. 
With this banner the dancer conjures 
up the phantoms and commands them 
to perform miracles. 

I watched the weird and fantastic 
Setu dances the whole night, till the 
sun began to rise behind the towers 
of the monastery. A large crowd 
watched the ceremonies as though 
they were bewitched. Everybody 
seemed animated and lively, even the 
performers themselves. I was de- 
lighted with the unusual opportunity to 
witness what in less than half a gen- 
eration more will be only a memory. 
Estonia, after all that I had seen, re- 


mains to me a land of legends. 
k OK OK 


THE IRON STEW-POTS OF QUEBEC 
(Continued from page 56) 


the family table being added. I 
solemnly declare that to my _ best 
knowledge and belief old rubbers are 
not, but it is the fervent conviction 
of many that this is the use to which 
they are put. Anyway, it makes no 
difference, for pea soup in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec simply could not taste 
worse no matter what was in it. 
Poisson avec la corn is quite inter- 
esting, but the taste has to be acquired. 
This is the dish which is often called 
la pierre, for pierre, in French Ca- 
nadian, means stone, especially the 
cornerstone of a building. It is indeed 
a stone, in facet as in name, for after 
the all-night dance at which the con- 
coction is usually served, the aston- 


ished and unaccustomed. stomach re- 
fuses to receive anything more until 
the shock has subsided. 

The start of poisson avec la corn, 
if a dance is being prepared for, is 
really monumental. The most enor- 
mous iron pots I ever conceived of 
are to be found in Quebec and I 
know of nothing more amazing in a 
traveler's memory than the picture of 
those lean, wiry, but seemingly frail 
women hauling these great pots about, 
full to the brim. Well, then, you take 
anywhere from thirty small fish to a 
lesser number of large ones and drop 
them into one of those pots where 
there is piping hot grease, rendered 

(Continued on page 78) 
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hen a hotel 


manager 
made aroad map 


BA EES guest was leaving early — 
in the morning for the | 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest _ 
appreciate it? He wrote back — 
and said he never made a wrong — 
turn. 


Perhaps we’re wrong in talking — 
about such little things, when — 
we have such big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower ya a. 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location .. . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din-_ 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s — 
the littleextrathings that bring | 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Al 


3 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SBATTLE; WASH =javie.n/clstclo che Seater The Olympic! 
WORCESTER, MASS.....2.+.++00005 The Bancroft) 


NEWARK, Ne Juscs « ohideceen The Robert Treat} 
PATERSON, N. J...-.++ The Alexander Hamilton’ 
TRENTON} (IN: Jaccioinielels orerereetaniees The Stacy-Trent| 
HARRISBURG, PA. .s+eeeeee00e- The Penn-Harris. 
(ALBAIN Ys cINe Wale ete euaisreleis wena ieee The Ten Eyck! 
SYRACUSE Ne, W cteslsslel< ei ciaiveraerene The Onondaga: 
ROCHESTER, Ni YW: sai. arom etetnas «+. The Seneca) 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .--.-ees «+++» The Niagara) 
BRIB, RAIL. isco 8 sorte tee a eee The Lawrence 
AKRON; OHIO): kia c\eis\e ucelarelets nip atta The Portage 
FLINT, MICH.» .:0- .  ¢e's ne nee The Durant 
KANSAS 'CITY,( MOuierje ores sera eee The President) 
TUCSON, “ARIZ. 2 chaisieva crenata El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........-. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. «1... .eeeeees The Roosevelt: 
NEW. ORLEANS; LAr. <- c1c,<teetioe The Bienville: 
TORONTO) ONT 2 decks The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ....-.------ The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ..........+ The Prince Edward: 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.-The Constant Spring. 
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The Tonic of the Sea 


Salt tang of sea air across broad decks...a brisk walk 
or just relax in a steamer chair...cares are non- 
existent—such is the magic tonic of the sea. It’s yours 
on any of these Munson cruises. 


BERMUDA 


Sailings twice weekly via S. §. Pan America (21,000 tons) 
dock to dock, or the regular South American liners 
which stop regularly at Bermuda both south and north- 
bound. $60 and up round trip. 


NASSAU-HAVANA-MIAMI 


12 day all-expense cruise via $. §. Munargo sailing from 
New York fortnightly. You have 2 days in Nassau, 2 
days in Miami, 2% days in Havana, with short excur- 
sions at all ports. $125 and up round trip. 

All steamers sail from Pier 64, N. R., Manhattan 


NI 
For a Week in~ 


LONDON 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Fivé Motor Ex- 
eursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London and 
underworld, Windsor, 

Poges, Hampton Court, 
Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 
admissions. 

4 FULL DAYS IN LONDON $30 


Including 4 moter excursions 


BRITISH MOTOR TOURS 
By Deluxe Coaches 
DEVON & CORNWALL 12 Days $82 
WALES 7 Days $42 
SCOTLAND 12 Days $82 
ALL IRELAND 11 Days $92 
and many _ others. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 
For Parties of 4 and Upwards 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
$10 PER DAY. 

NO NIGHT TRAVEL—ALL 
EXPENSES 

It costs less to book in London. 
Tours fixed up in a few hours. De- 
tails from National Travel Club, 4 
West Sixteenth St., New York. 


NELSONSTOURS 


8.GRAND HOMEL BUILDINGS 


For further information see local tourist agent or 


MUNSON 


Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


iar Se 


MOTORWAYS 
oh arse pais 
CHELTENHAM SPA 


The Centre of Travel’ 


or (hose who would see 
England at her best. 


se LUXURIOUS :: 

MOTOR TOURS 
through lovely Devon and 
Cornwall, Wales, ie Valley, 
Cheddar, Cotswold, and 


hakespeare Country. 
ALS 


REGULAR DAILY SERVICES 
LONDON, WEST oO ENGLAND, 
MIDLANDS, SOUTH COAST @ 

* WALES - 


Write to-day for 
Mustrated Brochure 
Fe ©: TRAVEL » 
ES. 7 W. 16TH STREET, 

| NEW YORK 
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OHIO 
NIPPON 


CSapan 


Meet Japan at the Golden Gate... 


atthe gangplank ofone of the mag- 


nificent new N.Y.K. motor liners. 
Allthe American refinements of comfort and luxury have been em- 
bodied in these splendid ships. * For your still greater enjoyment 
you may travel in the atmosphere of Nippon and so add almost a 
month (14 days going and coming) to your visit to the Orient. This 


charming and worth while introduction to Japanese customs and 
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language will make you feel at home by the time you reach the 
cherry blossom kingdom and say “Ohio (good morning), Nippon.” 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES .... STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 
Luxurious swimming pool, gymnasium, wide decks, elegant state- 
rooms and suites, and tantalizing menus that will linger long 
and pleasantly in your memory. Dancing, to be sure, and every 
other kind of entertainment. Verandah cafe, equipped stage, ship 
telephones, and English-speaking stewards. * Regular sailings 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles, first-class $300. up. From 
Seattle and Vancouver direct to the Orient on new Cabin and 
Tourist-cabin motor liners or all Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. 
up, Tourist-cabin $125. Special reduced summer round-trip 
rates. Round-the-world in either direction, $993. Also, Round- 
the-Pacific Tours. * For detailed information, sailing schedules, 


illustrated literature or reservations, write Dept. 19, or call at 


New York . 25 Broadway,545 Fifth Ave. 
- dol Market Street 
Seattle . . . . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
- 40 North Dearborn Street 
605 South Grand Ave. 
% or Cunard Line, General Agents 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Los Angeles . 


or at any local tourist agent. 
y g 
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TEAMS Up! 
Enjoy Your | 
Vacation This Year! 


ISCOVER the thrill of new scenes, 

the delightful exhilaration of 

water journeys on D. & C. Steamers, 

through the Great Lakes — where 

beauty, romance and industry vie 
for attention. 


Visit the ever rushing cities of 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. See the New Niagara Falls; 
and for fishing, golfing and other 
outdoor recreations stay as long as 
you wish at Mackinac Island or 
St. Ignace. 


D. &C. offers the vacation supreme 
withitslow fares. Radioonallsteam- 
ers. Marvelous fish dinners. Danc- 
ing, deck sports, bridge, afternoon 
teas, social hostesseson Mackinacdi- 
vision. Dancing on Buffalo division. 


SEND FOR 


“VACATION DAYS” 


A free illustrated booklet describes all 
trips in detail. Address E. H. McCracken, 
P.T.M.,2 Wayne Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
NIGHTLY SERVICE 1 WAY R. T. 
Detroit-Buffalo $5 $10.00 
Detroit-Cleveland 3 5.50 
Meals and Berth Extra 
EXTRA DAY TRIPS between Detroit & 
Cleveland every Tues., Thurs., Sat., June 
30 to September 8. 
3 SAILINGS WEEKLY—Beginning June 
30 between Detroit, Mackinac Is., St. 
Ignace & Chicago. 


Detroit-Chicago $24.50 $44.75 
Detroit to Mackinac 12.50 22.50 
Chicago to Mackinac 12.50 22.50 


Meals and Berth Included 


Tickets and reservations at any authorized 
R. R. or tourist agency. Unlimited stop- 
overs. Autos carried at freight rate and 
half for round trip. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
3 DIVISIONS 
DETROIT & BUFFALO; DETROIT 
& CLEVELAND; DETROIT, MACK- 
INACIS., ST. IGNACE & CHICAGO 


LAKE LINES 


| heart. 


TRAVEL. 


THE IRON STEW-POTS OF QUEBEC 
(Continued from page 76) 


out from fresh pork. After the fish 
have “taken color,’ which means 
when they are quite crisp, a head or 
two of cabbage and a dozen carrots, 
both shredded, and both garlic and 
onions are added. Then the big iron 
lid is clapped on and the pot shoved to 
the back of the stove where it will 
remain all day. 

About sundown dozens of ears of 
corn will be dropped in on top of 
what is now a gluey mass, and again 
on goes the lid. Somewhere after 
midnight, or approximately seven 
hours after the corn was put in, the 
lid is again off, plates are heaped, 
and the stranger, who has galloped 
through some of the health-culture ex- 
ercises which the /iabitant considers 
dancing and who, if a man, has had 
to haul around some of the huskiest 
women in the world outside of Russia, 
will plunge in, even though the mush 
in which he finds the familiar ear of 
corn imbedded strikes fear into his 
As a matter of fact, what will 
strike terror to his teeth is the corn. 
Every minute after twenty the corn 
cooks, it hardens just so much more. 
What seven hours do to it is quite 
indescribable. 

Yes, poisson avec la corn is a taste 
you have to acquire, but don’t miss it, 
at least once. If you hear of a coun- 
try dance somewhere in the hills off 
the main road or back from the rail- 
way, make up your mind to be present. 
You will be welcome; anybody is. For 
these affairs are really self-supporting. 
Drop fifty cents into the plate in the 
middle of the table and eat—if you 
can. 

Your habitant may serve you out- 


rages to your stomach, but your guide, 
Indian or half-Indian, is a different 
person altogether. He broils fish on 
a few hardwood splinters with utter 
perfection. He cooks cerf, otherwise 
venison, superbly, contriving, even in 
wild country, to pack along the 
froment blanc, the whisky made from 
wheat which is as white as gin and 
has four times the authority, and in 
which he lays the meat overnight thus 
to impart a flavor unknown elsewhere 
to that rather tough and stringy affair. 
He will pull the buds off the red- 
bud tree, simmer them, and use them 
for a sauce for your northern pickerel 
—and you can’t beat that for piquant 
flavor. 

The French-Canadian guide will in- 
troduce you to the bulb of the water 
hyacinth, which he will roast as pota- 
toes are best roasted—in the slow 
ashes of a small night fire. When you 
are fishing, early in the spring, and 
fish and bacon and pancakes have lost 
first place in your favor, your guide 
will disappear into the bush. When 
he comes back you will be amazed and 
delighted to find a whopping big dish 
of asparagus bringing your zest for 
fish back again. Until you coax the 
truth out of him, you’ll not believe 
that the asparagus is really the fronds 
of ferns, still uncurled and still with- 
out the fuzz that might give them 
away. 

As his masterpiece, he will fry the 
delicate doré, or Golden Eye, the 
queen of all fishes in the world and 
as rare as royalty. And so great is 
his care and respect that it scarcely 
seems out of place to hear him mutter 
a pater noster during the process! 


ADVENTURING BY CANOE 
(Continued from page 29) 


a fascinating as well as necessary 
habit! 

Canoeing and portaging should be 
taken by progression—safe waters and 
easy carries which can be found near 
home for beginners; eventually those 
trips beyond the crowds the desire for 
which can be satiated only by the 
doing. They can be the best of health 
clinics; taken at intervals they are 
efficient substitutes for doctors and 
drugs; they help to detour the hos- 
pital and to postpone that last tour 
with the flowers. a 

With the canoe and an outboard 
motor carried either by trailer or on 
your car itself, you can extend any 
family motor camping vacation where 
a lake or river is to be found. “My 
goodness, it’s nearly supper time and 
we hayen’t a trout in the ice box,” 
yells the traveling kitchenette queen. 
The family meal ticket hustles down 
to the rocky shore where rides the 
canoe and presently he is casting or 
trolling for supper which the outboard 
helps to bring quickly to the camp 
frying pan. This is happening every 
summer day on thousands of lakes 
and streams from Nova Scotia and 
Maine to Minnesota and Manitoba 
and clear up toward the bathing places 
of walrus and polar bears on Hudson 
Bay—and in Southern lands and 
waters in winter time as well. 

While full-fledged motorboats are 
made in probably more sizes and 
models than automobiles or airplanes 
—luxurious vessels which will stand 


any kind of water and almost any 
weather—the smaller craft to which 
an outboard motor can be attached 
have a remarkable range and stability. 
Inland holiday journeys—that is, by 
inlets, bays, sounds, rivers, and so on, 
protected by the shore—may be made 
in them from Nova Scotia all the 
way to Florida down the St. Law- 
rence and through the Great Lakes, 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, and the 
Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
One may also push into the far nor- 
thern Canadian wilds by lakes, streams, 
and connecting canals. It is easily 
possible to portage these light craft 
and their motors across the divides 
and transcontinental water trips have 
been made in this fashion. 

The “two men in a canoe,” or the 
boat of “the man and the maid” type, 
together with duffle arid the out- 
boarder, need not weigh much over 
100 pounds. This means that your 
canoe is highly portable whether it 
be a Kennebec or Skowhegan famous 
in Maine, a Saginaw or Bay City of 
Michigan, a Duluth of Minnesota, or 
a Peterborough of Canada _ used 
wherever the Union Jack floats, and 
in many states. 3 

My own outboard, incidentally, is 
of the salt-water type. This is im- 
portant if you expect to motor both 
fresh and salt water. This type is 
suitable for any waters while the 
fresh-water motor will not withstand 
the rust, corrosion, barnacles, and 
other ravages common to salt water. 
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The Gilkie 
Camp Trailer 


Vacation days are coming. Why 
not make this year’s trip the best 
of all? Let us show you how eco- 
nomical and comfortable a Gilkie 
Camp Trailer will make it. It fol- . 
lows right at your heels without — 
your knowledge; opening up in a a 


! 


~ ~“jiffy” into a real outdoor home, 


offering all the comforts and con- 
veniences no matter where you 
may be. 


Write today for catalog 


E. P. Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1316 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Spey Car or Air, 31 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or di: 

The Mothersill Remedy oo en 
New York Montreal 
Pp London 


Hore. PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Che Distinctive Boston Honse 


Offers all the charm and comfort 
of a luxurious private house, to- 
gether with hotel service and 
cuisine of the highest standard. 


Conveniently located for motor- 
ists. Excellent garages nearby 
with service to the door. 


T. R. ANDREWS, Mer. 


WEEK-END CRUISES 


Mauretania - Berengaria - Aquitania 
4 days - $50up - Booklet on request 
MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


375 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


No, 
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| IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Wolcott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


° 
Martha Washinégton 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 
The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one 2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00. 


IN BOSTON y ay 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
bi ; NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


\ MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York 


See Canada en route—sail on a 
famous Canadian Pacific liner via 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way 

. stop at good hotels abroad .. . 
enjoy glorious days of motoring 
and sightseeing in Hurope—with 
ample time free for shopping, pleas- 
ure and amusement! 


Land in Southampton... motor 
through London; the Shakespeare 
Country and Oxford in England 
... eross' to picturesque Middle- 
purg in Holland... see the quaint 
Zealand costumes, Dutch windmills 
and canals... visit Antwerp and 
Brussels in Belgium...and 
climax your European stay with 
glorious days in Paris! 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC.180 North Michigan, Chicago 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
; Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-page book of European travel, 
describing your House Parties and extensions to the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries, Ireland, Scotland and Spain. I am interested in 

[ ] conducted travel [ ] independent travel { ] your $219 Tour. 


Name. 
Address d 
City a : State. 
If student, state grade 
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| THIS iyear, especially, get the most 
out of your European travel dollar 
—in Italy. You really can’t afford 
to miss it. 


Even if you've been there before, 
Italy holds many rich rewards. You 
know Lake Como—how about Lake 
Garda, larger and still more lovely? You know 
the Coliseum, moon and all—have you seen a 
Sicilian moon over the theatre at Syracuse? Capri, 
ever beautiful, you find no longer new—try 
Brioni. You think you’ve done the beaches fore 
and aft—but have you done Mondello? The Alps 
are an old stamping ground, both sides and all 
the passes. This year, why not the Dolomites? 


To help you make the most of your trip, you are 
invited to use the full facilities of this office, 
operated by the official travel representatives of 
the Royal Italian Government in co-operation 
with the tourist agencies and steamship com- 
panies of America. In addition to suggesting 
itineraries, hotels, routes, etc., we have much 
valuable information on all phases of travel, as 
well as a complete supply of literature. Write 
now for a most interesting book on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE MONTE CARLO 


(Continued from page 27) 
RAVEL BOOKS of the Day vice. The authorities waive all the 


custom and immigration examinations 


that are usually insisted upon in other 
foreign ports and welcome all visitors 
who look like ready money. 
It was not ten o’clock and the town 
had thrown off the cloak of lethargy 
The BOManee EES plaeen ihe worn during the hours of the day. 


each 


Ready? 


thrill and glamour of foreign Street lights began to twinkle, the Serve! 
lands, the magic of our own tuning of musical instruments was ? 
West. . . . From the most pop- gee 

ular travel books on the lists of all publishers heard and Macao was finally awake Tennis courts —two_ sporty 


haye been chosen these notable volumes by 
well-known authors. Like a magic carpet they 


will transport you to the land of your dreams. My companion volunteered to show 
And if you are planning a trip abroad or a 


tour at home there is a book to point the way. UST ena one of the gambling houses 

. . As entertaining as fiction. ... Hereisa and I readily agreed. Out on the 
chance to know your own world at a trifling cost. Rua dos Jogos the windows in the 
houses were well lighted, and glitter- 
ing eyes and painted lips peered out 
from doorways. We entered a fan- 
tan house with gaudy decorations and 


and ready for business. golf courses — thoroughbreds 
from the hotel’s own: stables 
-_—swimming in the ocean or 


glass-enclosed sea-pool. 
Famous cuisine. Every room 
with outside exposure and 
private bath. Circulating sea 7 
—water in each bathroom. 


Pullman direct to the hotel. 


Full library size, rich cloth binding, fine an- 
tique paper, with end sheets which carry from 
4 to 8 full-size illustrations. In their original 
editions these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now 
you may own them in this fine new edition, 
printed from the original plates, for $1. 


OF DESTINY, 
Hilaire Belloc. Towns which have 
been marked by the stars of 
destiny. Each, rich in beauty, has 


THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. V. Morton. 
In the company of the most stimulating of 
companions you tour the British countryside. 


WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by H. V. 
Morton. Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day in London a satisfying holiday. 


HERE’S IRELAND, by Harold Speakman. 
Around the circuit of this fascinating isle—to 
Blarney, Killarney, Dublin, Belfast; the Free 
State and Ulster. A charming picture. 


FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs. Through this book one may 
cover France from sea to sea, 


COME WITH ME THROUGH FRANCE, by 
Frank Schoonmaker. An entertaining and in- 
terpretative guide to France which includes 
every bit of information of use to the traveler. 


THE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE GUIDE 
BOOKS, by Basil Woon. It starts with a cock- 
tail at the Ritz, a stroll up the Champs Elysées, 
luncheon at Ciro’s and the city is ours. 


RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. A mellow interpretation of the pic- 
turesque winter playground of Europe. 


ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul Wilstach. 
Not only a guide to the noble mountain coun- 
try shared by Spain and France but also a 
dramatic historical pageant. 


ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, by 
Paul Wilstach. A garland of islands of never- 
staling enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte 
Cristo, Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, etc. 
The drama of their history and their charm. 


SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. 
The unspoiled island of Sardinia is presented 
in that brilliant manner that made D. H. Law- 
rence one of the ‘greatest of modern novelists. 


SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, by Robert 
Medill McBride. Vivid pictures embracing every 
important city of this glamorous country. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH ITALY, by 
Frank Schoonmaker. Here are the outstanding 
features in the beauty and romance of this 
most colorful country. 


PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by Edward 
Hungerford. An indispensable guide containing 
all the information necessary for a trip abroad. 


THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOLLARS A 
DAY, by Frank Schoonmaker. If you have 
dreamed of an inexpensive trip to Europe, here 
at last is your dream fulfilled. 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN EUROPE, 
by Albert B. Osborne. A delightful appraisal 
of the really worth while things to see abroad. 
A short cut to the best in Europe. 


by 18. IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Car- 
* veth Wells. Carveth Wells, who 
has gained fame and fun from 
incredible fauna and flora rang- 


played a telling part in history. 


BAGHDAD AND POINTS 
EAST, by Robert J. Casey. From 
the Mediterranean to Damascus ; 
by motor caravan, along the 
Euphrates to Baghdad and adja- 
cent cities. A magic journey. 


—— SEND NO MONEY—-~—4 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. | 
4 West 16th St., New York City 
Please send prepaid the books marked 
with a circle. Within 5 days after their 
receipt I will either send $1, plus 10 
cents postage for each volume, or will 
return the books. 
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ing from Malaysia to Lapland, 
writes engagingly about his 
African explorations. 


THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Our vast 
Western playground, mountain 
trails, the Painted Desert, an- 
cient pueblos and their inhabi- 
tants, cliff dwellers, etc. 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALI- 
FORNIA, by Charles Francis 
Saunders. The California of 
mountain, desert and canyon as 
well as the more conventional 
aspects. 
At all booksellers or direct from 
the publishers 


Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers 
4 West 16th St., N. Y. 


McBRIDE $1 TRAVEL BOOKS 


brilliantly lighted chandeliers. 

Three balconies rose from the floor 
and each one was crowded with chairs 
and tables and filled with eager gam- 
blers. They leaned over the railings 
and intently watched the game below. 
Fan-tan is played with small brass 
disks or Chinese money. In the mid- 
dle of the room is a table covered with 
dark material. The center of the 
table is painted with a square, the 
sides or corners of which are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3 and 4. On one of these 
numbers the player stakes his money. 
Baskets containing paper and silver 
coins rise up and down like toy ele- 
vators from the balconies. At the 
head of the table sits the croupier to 
collect the winnings or pay the losses 
of the house. 

For an hour we watched the fan- 
tan players, who were consumed with 
excitement and enthusiasm. Then my 
guide suggested roulette. We visited 
a very good club with the usual par- 
aphernalia as well as the habitués 
with the inevitable system. 

Next we visited a less ornate estab- 
lishment. Upon entering, we were 
jostled by sailors much the worse for 
liquor. The place was filled with 
smoke, strident. jazz and the din of 
discordant voices. I could barely see 
across the room through the haze. 
Three tables were crowded with eager 
faces representative of every nation. 
Loud laughter mingled with the pop 
of corks and the noise of saxophone 
and clarinet, and we were immedi- 
ately besieged by French and Russian 
women clamoring for liquor. The 
place was a hell hole and we were 
glad to be back on the street and 
breathe the fresh air of the sea. We 
passed doorways, heavy with the odor 
of opium. Over one such doorway 
hung a sign in Chinese, Portuguese 
and English advertising opium, for it 
is sold openly under government 
supervision. 

Before retiring I could not help but 
compare the difference between the 
Macao of today and the city of yes- 
teryear. The aims, hopes and ambi- 
tions of the pioneers, their amazing 
courage and fortitude, have long since 
disappeared. In their place are the 
excitement of gambling, the forgetful- 
ness of the poppy, and the lure of the 
prostitute. 
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Fine motor roads. By steamer 
also from many points.. Com- 
plete information upon request. 


The CAVALTEIR 


C.V. DELAHUNT, 
Managing Director. 


iA BEACH 
NR OINTA 


SWAMPSCOTT * MASSACHUSETTS 


ECTLY ON THE 


The North Shore’s foremost resort 
hotel. Ideal seaside and country 
environment ... . health-giving, 
salt sea breezes. Every recreational 
feature... golf... private bathing 
beach. Easily accessible to all | / 


historical points. Booklet. 
% CLEMENT E. KENNEDY 
President. 


| Winter Resort—Vinoy Park Hotel 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


The Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS, N.W 


Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


ae 
We offer you every facility for enjoy- " 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 


WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON”? 


Chateau Champlain 
Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Fireproof : 
Very comfortable rooms. 


Delicious meals. Rates moderate. 


EN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
.95 Pre- 
“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! 
Think of the things 
you can see! Ten 
radius—a 20 
circle — nearly 
) square miles. And you can easily have them. 
you can see one mile, these superpower French 
10x32mm. __ stereo-prism _ binoculars 
10 will extend your vision 10 TIMES. 
ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! 
Lenses Multiply pleasures of hobby and 
sport. Use a pair touring, observa- 
n, hunting, golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc. 
perbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and 
straps free. Did you know many 
4 ordinary field glasses have but four 
aks lenses and most of the better ones 
risms only six? But this binocular has 
10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No 
nder it gives an expansive field, brilliant illumi- 
tion and fine definition. 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
nd $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or $1 
one C.O0.D., paying postman balance and few 
cents postage. Check and compare 
wREE it in every way for five days with 
others selling for double or more. 
PRIAL Tf you do not like it for any rea- 
son whatever your money will be 
mptly returned. very glass tested. The U. 8. 
v't and State Forestry Dep’ts buy from us. The 
ne in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at 
3.5) and more. 
GC ATALOG-: Over 200 Glasses 
ALL MAKES $1- $110 
erything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 
1 optical instruments, The finest and largest 
ortment in America. Catalog gives all informa- 
n how to choose the best for your individual 
“is at LOWEST PRICE. Dealers write for prices 
a catalog of other models. © 
Try America's Leading Binocular House First 
iMaurier Co., Dept., 586, Elmira, N. Y. 


‘ATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


quired by the Act of Congress of August 
, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
mden, New Jersey, for April 1, 1931, 
ite of New York, County of New York. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
» State and county aforesaid, personally 
peared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
2n duly sworn according to law, deposes 
J says that he is one of the publishers 
“Travel’’ and that the following is, to 
» best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
tement of the ownership, management, 
», of the aforesaid publication for the 
tes shown in the above caption, required 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
‘tion 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
at the names and addresses of the pub- 
her, editor, managing editor, and _ busi- 
"s managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
cBride & Co., Inc., 4 West 16th Street, 
‘w York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 4 West 
th Street, New York; Business managers, 
ne. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Cass 
G35. corporation; W. McBride, 
th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
iderson, Bedford Hills, New York; E. B. 
iderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
d'other security holders owning’ or -hold- 
x 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
nds, mortgages or other securities are: 
ne. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
x the names of the owners, stockholders, 
d security holders, if any, contain not 
ly the list of stockholders and_ security 
Iders as they appear upon the books of 
> company, but also, in cases where the 
ckholder or security holder appears 
on the books of the company as trustee 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
the person or corporation for whom 
ch trustee is acting is given; also that 
» said two paragraphs contain statements 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and_be- 
f as to the circumstances and ccnditions 
der which stockholders and __ security 
lders who do not appear on the books 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
surities in a capacity other than that of 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
ason to believe that any other person, 
sociation or corporation as any interest 
‘ect or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
other securities than as_ so 
mn, (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
th day of March, 1931. 
N. HAYNES, 


Notary Public. 


IOTEL GIBSON 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 


Cc. ScHIFFELER, Managing Director 
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THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 


Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 
Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 


ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made ZB 


at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted or 
‘Independent. Every Travel Agency Advertising in 
Travel is Equipped to Render Courte- 

ous and Complete Service. Let an Ex- ¢ 
pert Make Your Arrangements. 
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“MUSIC LOVERS” TOUR 


of EUROPE 
MUNICH and BEYREUTH 
FESTIVALS by Private Motor 
52 Days—$635 
Sailing July 3rd—Lectures on Boat 


VARSITY VOYAGES 
111 W. 57th St., N. Y. C Circle 6088 
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¢ BERMUDA ¢« 


6-8-9-12 days or longer 


EVERY EXPENSE Ss 87 up 
e 


Steamship 
Hotel-Sightseeing 
Write for booklet, tells what to wear, 
see, do, tip, and costs, etc. 
SIMMONS TOURS 


1344 Broadway New York 


TOU CCE 


“AROUND tHe WORLD” 


IN 45 DAYS via 


“Paris Colonial Exposition’”’ 


SAILING ALL 
JULY 2 $375. EXPENSE 
Inc. 


CARAVAN CRUISES, 


General Motors Bidg., N. Y. C. Cir. 7-0721 
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UROPE 


idee EXPENSES $39S SEA AND E 


FIVE COUNTRIES 
Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values. We specialize in economical 
European Tours for the intellectual elite, 
Cunard Supremacy!14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
- 551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥Y. Write for Booklet N - 


NTC CO 


ARE YOU COMING TO ENGLAND? 
Hire a Saloon Car From 
COMMANDER S&S. D. BLAIR 

Royal Navy (Retired) 
20 Portman Street, London, 


W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1382 
15 cents a mile 
Special Touring Prices, England and the 
Continent Particulars from 
TRAVEL, 4 West [6th St. NEW YORK 


TRAVEL AT EASE 


rivate Accounting — Personal Service 


J. ELIOT ENGELBOURG 
AccouNTANT-AUDITOR 
11 West 42nd St. 


Tel. Chickering 4-4483 NEW YORK 
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BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 
680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 


Scandinavian Countries 


CALIFORNIA 


Days Motor Coach $495. 


Personally Conducted, All Expense Tour, 
Coast-to-Coast, Visiting 25 States, Grand 
Canyon and Yellowstone. Leaving June 27. 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO., Inc. 
111 W. 57th St., N. Y. City Circle 7-6088 


ROMANTIC MEXICO 


Two Conducted Summer Tours 
Into the Interior, Little Known Mexican 


Highlands : Ideal Weather : Incomparable 
Scenery : Mysterious Civilizations : A 


Thousand Surprises. 

40 DAYS - ALL EXPENSE $465. 
Sailing June 4th and July 25th 
Send for Information and Booklet 
C. W. WEIANT, 55 West 42 St., New York, N. Y 


2, WAYS °F EUROPE © 


By PRIVATE MOTOR 
ALL EXPENSE 


$12 Per Day Up 
Any countries desired. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO., Inc. 
111 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 


IRELAND 


STEWART & PARTNERS 


TRAVELAGENTS BELFAST 


43, WARING ST., 


Personal attention given to all tourists passing 
through our agency. We act for several leading 
tourist organisations and are open to represent 
others. Agencies solicited. Tours throwghout Ire- 
land our speciality. 
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Note for Future Reference. 


London Guide—Lecturer 
Terms :—$7.50 per Day. 


MARK BAINES-TOMKINS. 


53 Marmora Rd. London. S.E. 22 England 
(Over 36 Years at this address) 


Telephone ‘*Sydenham 3339” 
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SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


Ideal Accommodations, Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C i Digby 4-6700 
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AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The ns Peuuteped Royal Mail Steamers 


“NIAGA - - - May 27; July 22; Sept. 16 
Re MONOWAT! - == June 24 
“AURANGI” - - - Aug. 19; Oct. 14; Dec. 9 


Sail from Mancauver: B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can, Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Cruises 


PAN AMA- 
HAVANA 
16 Days. 1B 5 


All expenses included 


The supreme short vacation. 
You cruise to the Caribbean’s 
choicest countries aboard a 
sparkling new “Santa” liner. 
You see the world’s miracle 
of engineering, the Panama 
Canal... you thrill at the 
cosmopolitan gaieties of 
Havana, “Pearl of the Antil- 
les.”” A wealth of interest on 
this most inexpensive cruise. 
No passports required. 


PERU & CHILE 


. .. Vacations that take you 
beyond commonplace hori- 
zons! Travel adventure... 
far away from the conven- 
tional. Explore fabulous ruins 
of pre-Incan empires... gasp 
at the skill of your favorite 
matador in Lima . . . glitter- 
ing City of Kings. 23 to 44 
Day cruises from $395 up... 
on the newest, fastest, larg- 
est liners to West Coast. 


No passports required. 


GO ABROAD 


. . » by Panama Mail 
Service ... to 


CALIFORNIA 


It’s 5000 miles to California 
through the Panama Canal. 
But why travel so far if only 
to see one or two foreign 
countries? Visit Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Guatemala 
and Mexico... all on your 
way to California! Yet this 
28-day voyage is only $250 
..- less than $9.00 a day! 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A fascinating «¢Around South 
America” cruise, sailing from 
New York every Saturday. 
To Valparaiso via the Pan- 
ama Canal, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru od Chile. Return- 
ing from Buenos Airesby East 
Coast route. Rates from $665. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


or Authorized Travel 
or Rallway Agent 
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Com PLETE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Independent = Those who prefer to tra- 
Travellers vel independent of a 
conducted party will 
find our Independent Service exactly suited to 
their needs. Itineraries are personally planned 
and pre-arranged. We make all hotel, steam- 
ship, rail and plane reservations, arrange sight- 
seeing programs, furnish uniformed attendants 
at stations and piers. Much time and money is 
saved permitting greater freedom. Write Dept. 
D-1 for detailed information. 


Europe Headed by Lincolns, Cadil- 
by Motor lacs, Packards. Hispano- 

is Suizas, and Daimlers, the 
finest European Fleet of cars/is at disposal of 
smart American travellers. All cars are manned 
by expert English speaking chauffeur-couriers, 
Itineraries pre-arranged to include every ex- 


pense, or cars may be hired by day, week, 
or month. Brochure D-2 gives full details. 


KReereatiom Newest idea in conducted 
Tours party travel to Kurope— 
evening entertainment, 
theatres, famous restaurants, casinos, bathing 
parties, in addition to customary sightseeing. 
All-inclusive rates from $385 to $845. Frequent 
sailings until August 19. An unequalled travel 
buy. Write for complete sixty-four page booklet 
D-3, 


Around Special Class; $10.50 : day; 
104 days. Next sailings: 
the World «pRESIDENT ,FILL- 


MORE,” July 30 and November 19. Visits in 
20 cities; large staterooms with beds, not 
berths. Conductor accompanies party for entire 
trip. Booklet D-4 gives full description, 


FRANCO-BELGIQGUE TOURS COMPANY, INC. 


551 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An American Organization—Established 1920 


SUNRISE ROUTE AUTO FERRY 


Shores L 
a» 


tone £ 


New London 


900mg 
sepon0 Greenport 
Sag Harbor 


Montauk Orient Point 


Avoid Congestion 


MONTAUK & NEW LONDON 
STEAM BOAT CO. 
Grand Central Terminal 
New York 


Tel Hee London 5060 
el. \ Murray Hill 6275 New York 


Also at All Points of Departure 


NEW FERRY LINE 


PORT WASHINGTON TO NEW ROCHELLE 


EVERY HOUR ON THE HOUR 
Every 30 minutes on Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays 
TELEPHONES: New York Murray Hill 2-6275—Port Washington 5 


The BED-BOOK of TRAVEL 
By Richardson Wright 


Odd ‘corners of the world and odder stories of curious 
events. Brief views of Japan, Italy, Siberia, Sicily. A 
scintillating collection of queer tales and sudden quirks 


of fancy of interest to every travel-lover. 


$2.50 


BACK TO MONTPARNASSE 
é By Sisley Huddleston 


The Latin Quarter, the Bar Select, stories of Jean Coc- 
teau, Pecasso, Derain, models and strange love affairs. 
Intimate glimpses of the real literary Paris given by a 


distinguished journalist. Many illustrations. 


$3.50 


MEET THE SPANIARDS 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


The land of old mystery—now simmering with modern 
unrest. A famous traveller mingles with the real people 


and gives brilliant talk of bull-fights, fiestas, towns, 
cathedrals, and picturesque daily life. 32 illustrations. 


SEA LEGS 


$3.00 


L> 


By Oliver Herford 


Giddy, delightful verse that catches the rolling gait of a 
ship from A to Z, and with 26 tickling drawings to bring 


sudden laughter. An ideal bon voyage gift. 


$1.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square 


Philadelphia 


TRAVEL: 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVERS 


Red Bread 
AURICE HINDUS, author of 


“Humanity Uprooted,”’ after 
an absence of six months spent in 
Soviet Russia, now returns to America 
with an important new book—Red 
Bread—describing the great collec- 
tive-farm movement which is going 
on throughout the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hindus believes ‘that coliec- 
tivization will transfigure Russia as 
nothing else that the Bolsheviks have 
launched or have planned to launch. 
He regards this as the most colossal 
revolution that mankind has ever 
witnessed. 

“Already.” he writes, “from a land of 
puny and eyer-decreasing land-hold- 
ings with a distressingly primitive 
agricultural technic, Russia is rap- 
idly becoming a land of large-scale 
farms which neither America nor 
Canada nor the Argentine can rival, 
farms in which a highly advanced 
though still incompetently executed 
method of tillage is crowding out 
the ancient ways.” 

“Tt is. not, however, the mechanics 
of farming as much as the social 
transfiguration it forebodes that makes 
collectivization so spectacular a force 
in our age. The thatch-roofed villages 
which seem. rooted in the Russian 
soil will be torn down and = sup- 
planted by rural townships more or 
less completely socialized. The church 
will crumble. So, in its present form, 
will private property. The home, the 
individualistic family, as we now 
know it, will be submerged in the new 
community. Other institutions which 
have been the sanctities of western 
civilization will collapse or undergo 
transmutations which will reduce 
them to mere skeletons of their for- 
mer selves. Man, under the impetus 
of the new changes, is destined to 
acquire a body of motives, aims, re- 
lationships, which in time will make 
Russia an anomaly among the nations, 
a real Mars on earth. Limitless and 
fantastic are the social transmutations 
inherent in collectivization.” 

Maurice Hindus was born in a 
Russian village. He was educated in 
America, and has made frequent visits 
to Russia since the revolution. Few 
men writing in English have a more 
profound knowledge of the psychology 
of the Russian peasant. His descrip- 
tion in Red Bread (Cape and Smith) 
of the effect of the revolution on the 
Russian peasantry, his vivid portraits 
of the men and women whom he met 
and his shrewd analysis of conditions 
in rural Russia are at once fascinating 
and illuminating. 


One of the most interesting docu- 
ments to come out of Russia in many 
months is New Russia’s Primer, the 
story of the Five-Year Plan by M. 
lin. This interesting book, which 
has been translated into English by 
George S. Counts, was written by a 
Russian engineer to acquaint children 
from twelve to. fourteen years of age 
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with the meaning of the Five-Year 
Plan. In its simplicity, vividness and 
conciseness New Russia's Primer i§ 
an extraordinary book. American 
readers will find it a fascinating ex- 
position of a phase of the Russian ex- 
periment which may prove more im- 
portant than those aspects’ of the reyo- 
lutionary struggle emphasized in the 
daily press. g 

{ 
The Incas i 


i 


EARS of research and many, 

lengthy explorations were nee- 
essary for the writing of Ancient Civ- 
ilizations of the Andes, by Philip Ains- 
worth Means (Scribner’s). This 
comprehensive record of the great 
Inca empire in South America is a 
superb piece of scholarship. It de- 
scribes not only the Incas and their 
civilizations but also the still earlier 
civilizations of the Andes. To the 
fascinating discoveries of the modern 


archeologist Mr. Means gives the 
warmth of life. He describes the 
topography, the climate and geo- 


graphical characteristics of the An- 
dean area. From native legends and 
archeological evidence he recreates 
the life of the earliest Andean periods, 
He describes the origins of the great 
Inca dynasty, its economic, govern- 
mental and social aspects, its cere- 
monial life, official religion and its 
extraordinary achievements. There 
are brilliant chapters on the art and 
architecture of ancient Peru and a 
final chapter which sums up the varied 
achievements of the ancient Peruvian 
civilizations. ' 


The New Germany 


NE of the most comprehensive 

and valuable studies of social, 
political and industrial conditions in 
modern Getmany is Eugen Diesel’s’ 
Germany and the Germans (Macmil-' 
lan). Mr. Diesel, who is the son of 
the inventor of the famous Diesel. 
engine, writes from his intimate. 
knowledge of German life with real’ 
discernment and humor and without’ 
apparent prejudice. His book touches) 
on nearly every phase of contempo-. 
rary German life and deals with every 
social group from the peasantry to the: 
intelligentsia. 


The East Indies 


HE two articles by Hendrik de 

Leeuw which appeared in 
TRAVEL several months ago have 
been incorporated into his interesting. 
new book on the East Indies— 
Crossroads of the Java Sea (Cape 
and Smith). A special student of the 
history, ethnology and anthropology 
of the East Indies, a member of the 
Royal Dutch Geographical Society 
and the Java Institute, Mr. de Leeuw 
is particularly well qualified to de- 
scribe the tribes and peoples of this 
extraordinary section of the Orient. 
His book covers Borneo, Java, Cele- 
bes, Sumatra and Bali. 
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More fingers point to 
ETHYL 


than to 
_ any other name in n gasoline 


& 


ILLIONS of fingers now choose the pump with the 

Ethyl emblem. So great is the demand for this im- 

proved motor fuel that every fifth pump in the country is 
now an Ethyl] pump. 

For instance: A recent count on the highway between 

Chicago and Milwaukee (Illinois 42 and Wisconsin 

2 15) showed 587 gasoline pumps, of which 119, or one- 

fifth, were Ethyl Gasoline pumps. Surveys on other 


typical highways show that Ethyl maintains this 
percentage throughout the country. 


The reason is that Ethyl Gasoline is more than gasoline. 
It is good gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid, the ingredient that con- 
trols combustion. 


Instead of exploding i in sharp, hurried bursts (that waste 
power and cause “knock” and overheating), Ethyl Gasoline 
delivers power evenly, sending pistons down with smooth, 
steady pressure—improving the performance of amy motor. 

Ninety-five leading oil refining companies now mix 
Ethyl fluid with their good gasoline to sell Ethyl Gasoline. 
They have spent millions of dollars to gain the advantage of 

_ controlled combustion for their motor fuel. 


You can buy controlled combustion for your car at any 
pump that bears the Ethyl emblem. And what a difference 
it will make! Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


: 4 The Ethyl emblem on any pump 

‘ stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl 

; F quality. Constant inspection of gaso- 
line taken from Ethyl pumps through- 


out the country guards this standard. 


GG. A S O I ] N i : Ethy] Gasoline is Always Colored Red. 
=) a 
Res) 


The active ingredient saa tn Ethyl 
fluid islead i 
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DRY STEAM . 


DRY GAS .. 


e the 
super-power of industry 


® the 
super-power for your car 


“DRY” ETHYL GASOLINE 


Dry steam gives almost a third 
more driving power to the giant machines 
of modern industry. Likewise dry gas re- 
leases every ounce of its potential power 
in the cylinders of your car. 


In Texaco-Ethy]l, the dry Ethyl gasoline, 
there are no globules of raw, wet gasoline 
to resist the spark. Texaco-Ethyl enters 
the cylinders as a perfectly vaporized 
mixture — all power—ready to ignite. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY : 


This uniform dry mixture assures an 
even charge of the Ethyl compound to 
each of the cylinders. Result—an instant 
surge of smooth anti-knock power that 
shows itself in the brilliant pick-up, speed 
and extra mileage that dry Ethyl gasoline 


alone can give. 


Stop at the silver Texaco pump for 
the super-power anti-knock gasoline. The 
only Ethyl gasoline sold in all our 48 States. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


THE "DRY ETHYL GASOLINE . 


